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ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR VOLUME XIX 


With the present issue this Journal enters on its nineteenth 
year. The past year was one of substantial increase in the 
subscription list and in volume of material printed. 

During the coming year the Journal will carry out in a 
practical way a theory which its editors have for some years 
past been discussing. There will be detailed studies of certain 
important agencies of the school system. This year it is to be 
the school principal and the text-book. At least five articles 
dealing with each of these will be printed and it is hoped that 
enough interest will be stirred up in these topics so that an 
article may appear in each issue. 
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There is little need of a statement of the reasons which have 
led to the selection of these two subjects. The principal ought 
to have his sphere defined. Often he or she needs to be stimu- 
lated to do something besides mere routine. It is possible to 
find school systems where the most urgently needed reform is 
a complete renovation of the staff of principals. It is possible, 
on the other hand, to find schools which owe to the intelligent 
supervision of the principal a vigor of action and an effectiveness 
of achievement which is encouraging in the largest degree. 
The purpose of the projected articles on the principal is to make 
of this officer a more important and efficient factor in the life 
of the school. 

As for text-books, our schools live by their use. They 
should be studied. 

Other special features of forthcoming numbers are an- 
nounced elsewhere. The editors ask for co-operation. News 
notes are solicited. The only way we can keep readers 
informed is by securing a supply of timely notes. Articles are ° 
solicited. We cannot write all the articles ourselves and make 
the Journal representative of American education. We solicit 
support. This Journal is printed for distribution. It does 
not make one cent of profit and never will. Whatever it 
receives goes back into printing and securing material. Look 
at the workmanship and consider the content. If these seem 
to you of the right kind, give the editors suggestions for 
improvement and any support you can by way of additions to 
the subscription list. The business manager is anxious to get 
into contact with anyone who is willing to do promotion work 
on this Journal; the editors are anxious to get into contact with 
everybody. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Pittsburgh meeting of the Association considered at 
some length the report of a committee which has drafted a 
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new constitution designed to bring into being a representative 
teachers’ organization to take the place of the local mass 
meeting which has up to this time assumed the name National 
Association. Under the present constitution the annual 
meetings are confessedly not representative. They are domi- 
nated in all the voting by the local teachers. It has been 
freely charged that the meeting has in recent years been 
“taken’’ to New York or Boston or Chicago for this or that 
purpose. Indeed, for some years past the Department of 
Superintendence, in order to keep clear of N. E. A. politics, 
has refused to meet in Chicago, because this center has been 
supposed to threaten some kind of undesirable local interference 
with the doings of the Department. : 

The projected reorganization is to follow the general 
outlines of the American Medical Association, which is one 
of the most successful and influential professional organization 
in the country. Members are to come automatically into 
the National Association by virtue of their connection with 
state associations. The voting is to be done by a house of 
delegates and the whole profession is to have a voice in the 
actions of the Association. 

There are disagreements about details of the program, but 
in the main it is evident that some such reorganization is 
demanded by the teachers. 

The question arises, Why did the matter not come to a 
final stage at Pittsburgh? Why were the disagreements not 
ironed out and a new, strong type of representative organiza- 
tion created? There are various answers to this question. 
One is that the membership needs more time to consider 
the case. Another is that there were so few people at the 
Pittsburgh meeting that it did not seem wise to take radical 
action. 

There are other less savory answers offered. It is said 
that the dominant political party did not dare face the vote; 
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that the plan would have been reorganized on the floor to such 
an extent that the leaders preferred to wait until next year 
when the meeting could be “‘taken’”’ somewhere. 

Whatever the particular answer to the question why action 
was delayed, it is perfectly evident that the educators of this 
country are not yet in full agreement as to their plans of organ- 
ization. This is a great pity, for never did the educational 
profession need more than at this time to stand as a unit. If 
there is anywhere in the councils of the N. E. A. that kind of 
political manipulation which tends to destroy unity and confi- 
dence, a way ought to be found of eliminating it. There is no 
point in mincing words; the teachers of this country want the 
politics which have dominated and nearly wrecked the N. E. A. 
removed, carried out, and put far from us. The president of 
the Association will be backed to the limit in purging the Asso- 
ciation of that which has hampered its development in recent 
years. 

The Association has a large opportunity to serve the 
country and the age. The time is ripe for progressive organ- 
izing of American schools on broad lines. In this connection 
the exhortation of Mr. Frank Roscoe, Secretary of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council of England, who was the 
British representative to the Pittsburgh meeting, is full of 
wisdom and encouragement. In the Nation of July 20 he 
writes: 

The teachers of America are evidently turning their minds in the direc- 
tion of an organization more closely knit together than is the National 
Education Association. The problem is a domestic one, and therefore not 
to be discussed by an outsider. It is to be hoped, however, that the annual 
Convention will never become a mere political gathering, absorbed in the 
discussion of questions of salary, conditions of service, and such topics. It 
is the duty of teachers to discuss the principles underlying their work and 
to show that they have a professional spirit. Such discussions were a marked 
feature of the Pittsburgh meeting and proved to be extremely stimulating 


and valuable to the visitor from abroad. 
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THE ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL 


Late in July the English House of Commons passed the 
Fisher Bill, which was introduced a year ago last spring. 
This bill is one of the most progressive educational measures 
that has ever been adopted by any government. It is based 
on a broad principle which we in America must study and in 
the long run adopt in some form. The fundamental principle 
of the Fisher Bill is that the state is directly responsible for 
the education of children through the whole period of infancy 
and youth until such time as they are qualified to become pro- 
ductive, independent citizens. 

In order to understand the full significance of this measure 
one must remember that the school system of England has 
been in very large measure, like our own, a voluntary affair 
governed by local boards. To be sure, England has long had 
a Central Board with its Minister in the Cabinet, but the 
Central Board exercised up to 1902 chicfiy the function of a 
subsidizing agency distributing national funds to local edu- 
cational authorities. There were inspectors who went out from 
London to the provinces, but the whole scheme was loose and 
voluntary. Up to 1902 the religious bodies were the chief 
educational agencies. They owned many of the schools and 
dictated the policies. 

The act of 1g02 did much to establish the principle of public 
control and public support. Furthermore, that act led to the 
enlargement of higher education and opened up the advanced 
schools to the common people on more generous terms than 
ever before. Still the limits of compulsory education were left 
to the locality and there was great lack of uniformity in this 
matter throughout England. 

In the midst of a slowly developing educational policy came 
the social unrest which immediately preceded the war. Labor 
was clamoring for fuller recognition of the rights of the com- 
mon people. There was a demand for a clearer definition of 
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the conditions under which women and children can properly 
enter industry. In the meantime the educational authorities 
were coming at the problem from their side. The London 
County Council had found, as had other municipal school 
boards, that continuation schools cannot succeed when there 
is no compulsion. It was more and more apparent that if the 
children who enter the trades are to be properly trained they 
must be released under law by their employers for continuation 
education during daylight hours. 

The lessons of the war have powerfully re-enforced the 
lessons learned before 1914. England has taken a step in 
the midst of the war which is intended to meet the whole 
social problem of child labor and education. 

The law is accordingly one which deals in parallel terms 
with child labor and education. The law provides explicitly 
that no child under twelve may be employed for wages. Ifa 
child from twelve to fourteen is empicyed, it must be out of 
school hours and the work must not extend beyond eight 
o’clock p.m. No street trading is permitted for children of 
less than fourteen. The educational authorities are further 
empowered to forbid employment of children if such employ- 
ment endangers health 

Beyond fourteen children may be employed if the educa- 
tional authorities permit, but in that case the child must be 
sent at least eight daylight hours per week to continuation 
schools. This arrangement is made binding at present up to 
sixteen years of age and is subsequently to move forward 
automatically to eighteen. The reason for not enacting the 
limit of eighteen now is that there are not enough teachers to 


provide schools. 

The importance of this act as an example to America lies 
in the control which it gives education over child employment. 
We in this country have been very backward in most states in 
dealing with child labor. The financial powers back of the 
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desire to secure cheap labor have been so strong that many of 
our state legislatures have not dared to act. There was some 
hope in the national child labor law. The ruling of the Supreme 
Court which declared that law to be unconstitutional created a 
situation which challenges our most vigorous effort. 

The English Bill has other virtues, but its chief virtue is 
that it recognizes childhood and youth as periods of dependence 
and education. It throws the full power of the nation into 
the scale against profiteering of children’s lives. America will 
not live up to the obligations of a democracy until it has done 
at least as well. 


SCHOOL LIFE, A PUBLICATION OF THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Number I, Volume I, of a new periodical came to hand 
on August I. It is a sixteen-page publication brought out 
by the Bureau of Education and described in an accompanying 
letter as intended for all state, city, and county superintendents, 
high-school principals, secretaries of boards of education, 
college departments of education, normal schools, and other 
similar institutions and individuals. It is a medium for dis- 
tribution of news and for a statement of the policies of the 
Department of the Interior and its Bureau of Education. 

This first issue has on the first page an account of the work 
of the Garden Army and an article on War Americanization. 
On the last pages is Secretary Lane’s address before the Pitts- 
burgh meeting of the National Education Association. Between 
there are numerous articles which cannot be referred to in 
detail, but are headed with such titles as the following: Gov- 
ernment Policies Involving the Schools in War Time, Home 
Economies on a War Basis, College Training Plans in Full 
Swing, and so on. 

This publication will fill a large place in American edu- 
cation. Many of our present educational publications dea! 
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with matters that are trivial and local. There is a breadth 
in the view which the Bureau of Education commands which 
will give the educational news which it prints a national char- 
acter. The profession is put under new obligations to the 
Bureau and the Department by this publication. 


TEXT-BOOKS AND PATRIOTISM 


There are indications that the ordinary citizen is beginning 
to recognize the text-book as an important influence in schools. 
There is an agitation for the study of text-books now under 
way, prompted by the desire to eliminate unpatriotic material. 
Let us hope that this agitation will carry the schools of the 
country far enough to make teachers more intelligent about 
text-book problems in general. 

The following clippings from newpapers, one from Washing- 
ton, the other published as an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, 
give the facts in the case: 


The national committee of patriotic societies is starting a nation-wide 
survey of school text-books with the purpose of securing the general adoption 
of those containing a high note of patriotism and the elimination of such as 
carry German propaganda. 

A statement sent out today by the officers to thousands of local chairmen 
of the forty-two represented societies says: 

“It is high time the insidious German propaganda which for years has 
been circulated through our school system be crushed. Our people should 
have the assurance that from the head of the bureau of education to the 
humblest teacher in the district school the personnel of our educational forces 
is aggressively American. Local partriotic leaders can do no more effective 
work than by investigating the books in the schools of their community and 
seeing that only those above suspicion are used. 

“They should also see that books teaching patriotism are used in every 
grade, beginning next September. If there are members of ‘your school 
board or teaching force whose loyalty can be questioned see that they are 
made to resign. 

“If we are ever to have real patriotism in this country it must be taught 


to our small children.” 
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The proposal is made that a national survey of school text-books be 
undertaken for the purpose of eliminating those books which in the light of 
events may be out of harmony with American principles and American 
ideals. That a good many of our history texts might well be discarded is 
clearly shown by Charles Altschul’s monograph on “‘The American Revolution 
in Our School Text Books.” Mr. Altschul discovered that a large percentage 
of books on American history now used in the schools tend to give a distorted 
view of the circumstances that led up to our revolutionary war. The net 
result, in his opinion, is to produce a prejudice against Great Britain which 
is based on perverted or at least insufficient appreciation of the facts. 

There are also the books which might be loosely characterized as “pro- 
German” in character. The question of discrimination in rejecting these 
books is obviously a difficult one and one which ought not to be decided 
without a certain degree of caution. We may all agree that any book which 
creates sympathy for the German cause should be unhesitatingly eliminated; 
we may perhaps conclude that the teaching of German in the lower grades is 
of dubious propriety; but these considerations hardly seem to warrant a whole- 
sale educational war against the intelle sual products of Germany. It is 
quite possible that by a better comprehension of these products we may 
better prepare ourselves against any new and noxious developments of 
Prussianism. Our engineers do not refuse to study the German guns or the 
composition of German gas. 

But the most important object that could be accomplished by a survey 
of school text-books would be to make certain that our instruction is guided 
primarily by the idea of promoting American nationalism. It has too often 
been the case in the past that a few lessons in civics, so-called, were the only 
contribution to the development of the spirit of Americanism. A certain 
amount of technical information without life or meaning, was inculcated, 
but that was about all. 

The stimulus of the war affords an opportunity to bring about a great 
reform in this regard. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Chicago is in a pathetic state of distraction about her 
schools. The Supreme Court of the state of Illinois has 
declared the present Board of Education to have been illegal 
in its assumption of office. The City Council, after voting to 
ratify the appointment of certain members of this Board, 
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rescinded its action. The Supreme Court has sustained the 
contention that the rescinding was within the Council’s rights. 
The decision of the Court was by a bare majority of four to 
three. Since the decision one of the majority judges has 
retired and a new judge has taken his place. The Board has 
asked for a rehearing. It will be impossible to get a decision 
on the motion for a rehearing until the Court convenes 
again in October. In the meantime the Board goes on its 
way. 

Among the other acts of the Board was the appropriation 
of $60,000 for a school census. The appropriation has been 
attacked by the newspapers on two grounds. First, the census 
comes so late that it will not affect the report to the state 
department and consequently will not be the basis of Chicago’s 
draft on the state funds. Second, the appropriation will be 
administered, it is asserted, in the interests of the political 
campaign now being carried forward by the Mayor. 

Nothing could be more to the point than Mr. Greeson’s 
article in the current number of this Journal. If the Board 
of Education had the remotest notion of what a good census 
might do for the schools and if it had the slightest intention of 
using the census for educational purposes, it might meet its 
enemies. 

But neither this Board nor its predecessor has risen to the 
level of the broad view of Superintendent Greeson. In the 
course of the discussion of the present proposed census it has 
been abundantly shown that the last census was made up in 
the crudest possible way. Enumerators were appointed for 
purely political reasons, by methods which would constitute 
a recognized scandal in any other city. The results were so 
grossly in error as to lead the officer in charge to substitute the 
most haphazard guesses for the figures returned. 

In the midst of the census revelations comes a text-book 


story which has all the marks of an even worse scandal. 
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Truly the citizens of Chicago are asleep or on a journey. 
The children of this city are being robbed of their rights as 
future citizens by a school organization which is unspeakable. 
Business men shrug their shoulders. Teachers are distracted 
and at variance with one another and with the Board. The 
Board is reckless and piles up deficit on deficit. It fails to 
perform its legal functions and wrangles in the most undigni- 
fied fashion at every meeting. Surely democracy is long- 
suffering. 


THE ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT AND SCHOOLS 
FOR CHILDREN 


Superintendent Spaulding was called on by the War 
Department just before he went to France for the Y. M. C. A. 
to prepare a plan for the education of children of the families 
of munition workers. The following extracts from his report 
state the problem and the solution which he recommended. 
The plan has been adopted and the Ordnance Department of 
the Army is now engaged in providing schools for somewhat 
more than 15,000 pupils. 


Among plants engaged or about to engage in the manufacture or 
handling of munitions for the Ordnance Department of the United States 
Army, several are located on Government reservations. Such reservations 
are several miles distant from any considerable centers of population. Hence, 
in connection with most of the plants so located, preparations are being 
made for a population resident within the reservation sufficient to supply all 
or a portion of the workmen required for the operation of the plant. Some 
plants are providing dormitories or barracks for the residence within the 
reservation of unmarried people only, of either sex, or of both sexes, while 
others are providing family homes for a portion or all of their prospective 
residents. The provision of family homes and the employment of married 
men or women resident in those homes, creates a problem of child education 
within the Government reservation. 

As pointed out above, the Government reservations in question are so 
located that no existing school facilities are accessible to the child residents 
of the reservations. Hence, such facilities must be provided; and should be 
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provided within the reservations, that they may be easily accessible to all 
concerned. . 

The usual principles and methods of educational support and control 
are not applicable within the Government reservations under discussion. 
There is no organized local authority for the provision of school buildings 
and the maintenance of schools; were there such authority, it could raise no 
money by taxation for the support of education, as all reservation property 
belongs to the Government and is non-taxable. The States within which 
these Government reservations are located are not in position to assume 
directly the responsibility for the organization and support of education 
within the reservations; all States exercise educational control chiefly through 
local authorities; the financial support of education is also chiefly local. In 
short, the very act of creating these Government reservations has removed 
them from the jurisdiction of local and State authorities. . . 

Educational support and control within Government reservations should 
be exercised directly by the Ordnance Department, not indirectly through the 
contractors operating the munitions plants within the reservations. The 
educational problem is a special problem, requiring the service of experts; 
it is quite foreign to the production problems of the contractors. It is safe 
to say that the latter will welcome relief from the responsibility of educational 
matters. 

Assumption by the Ordnance Department of immediate and direct respon- 
sibility for providing adequate education within the Government reservations 
should lead to prompt action, which is imperative, and should insure uni- 
formly adequate provisions, standards and expert control. . . 

School buildings meeting all essential educational and hygienic require- 





ments should be constructed as inexpensively as possible—designed for tem- 
porary use only, five or eight years at the longest. . . 

Regulations and standards respecting school attendance within Govern- 
ment reservations should in no case be lower than those obtaining in the 
State in which the reservation is located. And, further, in no case should the 
lower age limit be above eight years, or the upper age limit of compulsory 
attendance be below fourteen years. 

The length of the school year within Government reservations should in 
no case be less than that observed anywhere in the State in which the reser- 
vation is located, and in no case less than thirty-six weeks. 

It may be found advantageous, at least in some reservations, to maintain 
a forty-eight week school year, divided into four terms of twelve weeks each, 


with a vacation of one week between terms. 
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Whatever the length of the school year, regulations should be enforced 
requiring the regular attendance of all resident children of compulsory school 
age throughout the entire school year, except that in the case of a forty-eight 
week year, compulsory attendance might be limited to three terms, or 
thirty-six weeks, attendance for the fourth term being optional. 

The curriculum carried out in reservation schools should in no case be 
inferior to that of the best school systems of the state in which the reservation 
is located. Moreover, the direct support and control of all reservation 
schools by the Ordnance Department would practically demand an approxi- 
mately uniform high curriculum standard throughout all reservation 
schools. 

The cost of maintaining reservation schools, in accordance with the 
above program, should be no more than the cost of maintaining high 
grade schools elsewhere. A fair estimate per pupil per year would be $50 
to $60; this would cover all local expense of operating the plant, teachers’ 
and principal’s salaries, and necessary books and educational supplies. . 





THE SCHOOL CENSUS: AND ITS USE IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: 


WILLIAM A. GREESON 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The people of the United States resent being compelled 
to do anything. We are probably the most individualistic 
people in the world. This characteristic comes from our 
method of national development. We have been up to com- 
paratively recent times a nation of pioneers. The family would 
get together its possessions, including its human members, 
pack them into a covered wagon, start off into a new country, 
take up some land, establish a home and develop a farm with 
very little relation to anybody else. The family was a law 
unto itself, and the people who grew up under such conditions 
naturally became very decidedly individualistic. 

The result appeared in American education. The edu- 
cational system of this country was essentially a voluntary 
educational system. It was not organized by some higher 
authority and thrust upon the people; it was evolved by the 
people themselves. In such a voluntary educational system 
the question of whether or not a child is going to school is sure 
to be settled at first by the choice of the family. But when 
the country began to be more fully settled, when the population 
multiplied and cities grew, the voluntary character of the edu- 
cational system had to be changed. It has been changed. 

I was surprised in looking up the matter so far as Michigan 
is concerned to find that compulsory education is so modern. 
The first compulsory education law in Michigan was passed 


t Delivered on July 15, 1918, as one of the lectures of Superintendents’ Week at the 
University of Chicago. 
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in 1863, although Michigan was admitted to the Union as a 
state in 1837. At first the law did not require very much 
schooling. Children were compelled to go to school from eight 
until fourteen but only for four months in the year. Even that 
law was not enforced. In 1866 Principal Sill made the state- 
ment that the compulsory education law in Michigan was a 
dead letter. As a matter of fact, the attendance at school in 
Michigan decreased about five per cent from 1860 to 1866. 
In 1869 a beginning was made of the enforcement of the law. 
I have a feeling, however, from what I know about education 
in the state that there was never at that time anything that 
might be called a genuine, thorough enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law, even as mild as that law was. In 
1905 the law was changed and in 1915 it was still further 
modified. 

I will not quote the present law, but I may take a moment 
to give you its essence. Boys and girls must go to school 
until they have finished the eighth grade or until sixteen years 
of age. Furthermore, a child must be either in school or law- 
fully employed until sixteen years of age. The labor law 
says that no boy or girl may be given a permit to work under 
fifteen. Therefore, the logical working out of the law, although 
I think it was never intended to be so, is that it ,is necessary 
for children to go to school in Michigan until fifteen years of 
age regardless of the grade they may be in. The average age 
of completing the ninth grade in Grand Rapids is fifteen years 
and three months. Therefore it follows that in Grand Rapids 
—and what is true in Grand Rapids is true of the other cities 
in Michigan—the great majority of boys and girls must go 
through the ninth grade. 

It is evident from these facts that the compulsory education 
law brings us face to face with a problem of the curriculum. 
] shall have occasion later to emphasize the fact that we are 
under obligation, if we compel children to attend the ninth 
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grade, to provide them with suitable courses of study. This 
point is important for our discussicn of compulsory education 
and the census because the moment we treat compulsion as a 
reason for adopting certain courses of study it becomes evident 
that compulsion is not something external to the educational 
business of the school. The census a’ one of the chief instru- 
ments of enforcing compulsory attendance becomes a part of 
the truly educational activity of the school organization. 
The census is an instrument of education. 

Until within a very few years the purpose of the school 
census in Grand Rapids, so far as appeared from the method 
of taking it, was to present to the State Department a list of 
names of children between five and twenty years of age in 
order that public money might be drawn from the state from 
what is known as the Primary School Fund. The Primary 
School Fund of Michigan is an important source of revenue to 
cities. This year we shall draw $7.21 for every child in the 
school district of Grand Rapids between the ages of five and 
twenty. Of course, that is an important matter, but it is not 
the most important. The moment we think of compulsory 
education asrelated to the course of study we see that the 
superintendent of schools and the board of education must 
organize the schools in the light of the census. They must 
know how many children there are and where they live. The 
erection of schools, the distribution of the teaching staff, the 
location of the ninth grade all depend on the census, and the 
census must be taken and kept with a view to making possible 
the proper organization of the schools. 

The school census of Grand Rapids has been worked out 
so as to give the school officers c* the city information which 
they need to organize the schools. The fundamental fact as 
shown on the record card is that the census card is a family 
card and not an individual card. After a good deal of inquiry 
and study on the question I was convinced that this was the 
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best and most practical way to keep the census. The family 
is the unit of social organization and our fundamental card is 
a family card which gives the name of the mother, the name of 
the father, and the names of all the children. It contains 
also twenty-one spaces in which to record residence. We 
found this to be necessary because people move very often 
and we have decided that we have not given any too much 
space to the record of residence. 

A very useful device may be mentioned in this connection. 
The first residence is put in the upper right-hand corner; then 
as the family moves new addresses are noted below. Some 
people do not change residence and it is more convenient in 
checking to have the first residence named in the upper corner. 
If lower spaces are filled, the eye runs readily down the filled 
column until it rests on the last and present address. 

Various devices are employed to keep the list of residences 
up to date. The schools report changes. By an arrangement 
with the moving companies reports are sent to the school 
office whenever people change residence. People not infre- 
quently report their own changes. As a result the residence 
is continuously at hand. When the enumerator starts out in 
any given year a very large part of his work is done. His task 
is mainly that of bringing the record down to date. 

If the enumerator finds no one at home in a house, he leaves 
a blank which the law requires the family to fill out. By 
constant checking and cross-checking the census is thus kept 
alive at all times and is a useful instrument for purposes other 
than reporting to the state capital the number of children for 
whom the city claims state money. 

The cards contain spaces for the names of all the children 
in the family. There is also space, it may be noted in passing, 
for records of special cases of defective children. In the upper 
left-hand corner is a place for checking any cases of children 
who are crippled, deaf, blind, tubercular, epileptic, physically 
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ill, or mentally defective. As a matter of fact, this part of 
the card is not of very much use at the time the census is 
taken because a census enumerator in going through the city 
will not be able to find out whether the child is mentally defec- 
tive or epileptic or tubercular or physically ill. We find that 
most cases of deaf children are detected and most cases of 
children who are crippled or blind. This part of the card is 
more often filled out later through the efforts of the school to 
enforce attendance or to take care of the child. It is therefore 
well to make provision for the recording of such cases so that 
when those particular cases of children are discovered the school 
may take them into account in organizing its work. 

Cases which are not special must be recorded to show the 
child’s name and age. In order to get the age we require the 
entry of the date of each child’s birth, giving the year, month, 
and day. I found it difficult to get the census enumerators 
to understand that point. Before this card was devised the 
age was given each year in years; that is, a statement was 
required for each child showing whether he was five, six, seven, 
eight, or nine years old. This was a source of a great many 
errors. The date is not so likely to be recorded incorrectly 
because it is a constant quantity and not a variable one. The 
single entry for each child is valid as long as the card is in 
use. This is another characteristic which greatly facilitates 
the work of the enumerator and at the same time furnishes 
from year to year a check on the accuracy of the entry. 

At the bottom of the card there are printed the names of 
all the schools in the city, both public and private. Each 
school has a code number and this is used in checking up the 
census with the enrollment of the pupils. When the attend- 
ance cards are brought in from the schools in the fall of the year 
the clerks in the census department check the attendance cards 
with the census cards by writing in the number of the school 
according to this code. In this way at one and the same time 
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the census is checked by the attendance and the attendance 
is checked by the census. 

In sending out enumerators to take the census we start with 
a general diagram of the entire city showing every street and 
every house, together with the number of every house in which 
human people can live. The basis of the whole arrangement 
is simply that we have here a catalogue of all the habitable 
dwellings in the city. They are arranged by streets and the 
enumerators go up one side of the street and down the other. 

I shall not attempt to take up all the details of our pro- 
cedure after securing the data for the family cards. The 
important fact is that when school opens in the fall we can 
check attendance with a high degree of accuracy. Indeed, 
we can plan for schools before they open in the fall and we are 
always on a firm foundation in seeking out parents who do not 
send their children to school. 

There are cards which are sent to parents whose children 
are not found in school. The first card merely asks for infor- 
mation. Children are sometimes in school but for some reason 
are not readily located. A diplomatically worded card goes 
to the parents. Following this first card are others which 
become increasingly insistent in tone. Finally, the attendance 
officer may get the case. 

There is a corresponding set of cards which pass between 
the superintendent’s office and the schools. In some cases a ° 
few exchanges of mail between the home, the school, and the 
superintendent will locate a child and show that he has all 
along been in school. 

Each step in using the census serves to demonstrate its 
usefulness as an instrument of educational organization and at 
the same time the census itself is constantly kept alive by the 
various checks furnished in its use. 

The census finds another application when it becomes the 
basis at the end of the child’s school career of the issuance of 
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his working permit. In all cases the age of the child must be 
determined with accuracy. A new law was passed in Mich- 
igan to the effect that the superintendent of schools may issue 
vacation employment permits to children fourteen years of 
age orover. This requires very little formality or investigation 
except to be sure that the child is fourteen years of age or over. 
The census furnishes the evidence in the great majority of cases. 

The matter is somewhat more complicated for leaving- 
school certificates, but here again the chief problem is to 
determine the child’s age and the census with its frequent 
checkings is invaluable. No child may be given a permit to 
work under fifteen years of age. A child must go to school 
until sixteen years of age unless lawfully employed. No child 
may be lawfully employed under fifteen; therefore the attend- 
ance department must determine accurately the age of the 
child and then if a child is over fifteen and under sixteen he 
may be given a permit to work if his wages are essential to the 
support of the family. In regard to several of these matters, 
we must have people who have the time and are competent to 
investigate the claims and find out whether or not the wages 
of the child are essential to the support of the family. Here 
again the permanent record is of assistance and furnishes the 
background for intelligent study of family conditions. 

The census and permanent record carry over into the period 
* after the child leaves school. If the child is granted a permit, 
record of this fact is made in the office and is kept on file, 
showing the date and application for permit to work, the name 
of the child, the name of the parent or guardian, and application 
by so-and-so, ‘“‘the absence of the above named child is neces- 
sary for so-and-so.” It may be remarked incidentally that a 
similar record is kept if the child is withdrawn for sickness 
rather than to work. 

In short, the census is a record of the city’s contact with 
the child all through the period of his education up to the 
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time that the law allows him to become independent of the 
compulsory law. The census is an expression of the city’s 
recognition of its responsibility under the present compulsory 
education law. 

As I said at first, the system of education in the United 
States grew up as a voluntary system of schools and the intro- 
duction of the compulsory feature is modern. Formerly, the 
problem for the school authorities was a comparatively simple 
one. If only those children went to school who wanted to go 
or whose parents wanted them to go, and if they were allowed 
to leave school whenever they chose to leave or whenever the 
parents chose to take them out, and especially if in the high 
school only those children were found who wanted to go to high 
school or who were there for the reason that they were attracted 
to a form of education higher than was offered in the elementary 
grades, the problem of planning schools was comparatively 
easy. 

Consider the organization of the high-school course under 
these conditions. In the first place, you have people in the 
high school who want to go to school or whose parents want 
them to go, and usually the children want to go themselves. 
In the second place, you have a select group. In the third 
place, you have there a group selected largely on the principle 
that they are preparing definitely for some higher education, 
for college work. The course of study can be readily fitted to 
this small selected group. 

Our present-day problem is vastly more complex. In 
Grand Rapids, in the state of Michigan, the law is that pupils 
must go to school until sixteen years of age or until they have 
completed the eighth grade and if they have completed the 
eighth grade they must be either in school or lawfully employed 
until fifteen years of age. Now, since the average age of com- 
pleting the ninth grade is about fifteen, it follows that most of 
the boys and girls in Michigan will complete the ninth grade. 
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As a matter of fact, in Grand Rapids the school mortality is 
no greater between the eighth and the ninth grades—in fact, 
not quite so great as it is between the seventh and eighth grades. 
Consequently we have to face the fact that we have in the 
seventh and eighth and ninth grades a group of children which 
changes very little. There is very little falling out of school in 
those grades. Our problem is a different one from that which 
presented itself to superintendents at the time when it was 
taken for granted that most boys and girls would quit school 
at the end of the eighth grade. 

The matter is one of the most urgent character. I submit 
to you that it is a crime against childhood to compel a child 
to go to the ninth grade of an old-fashioned high school where 
the curriculum is made of algebra and ancient history and Eng- 
lish “‘as she is taught.”’ It seems to me that is not too strong 
language. It seems to me that the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education law brings us face to face with a new problem 
which we must solve, namely, how to do the right thing by 
those boys and girls who have to go through the ninth grade 
and who are not guing any farther in school. 

At the same time we have to do justice to those boys and 
girls in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades who are going on 
through the high school and who are probably going to college 
afterwards. The question is, Can these problems be solved; 
can we do the right thing for these seventh, eighth, and ninth- 
grade boys and girls who are certainly not going farther than the 
ninth grade and also for those who are going through the ninth 
grade and on through the senior high school and college? 

If we are to solve these problems, we must know their 
numerical magnitude and we must have a complete system for 
following up every child steadily from his earliest years to his 
honorable discharge. We must frame our course of study and 
plan our school equipment on the basis of full and accurate 


knowledge of the pupils with whom we have to deal. 
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For Grand Rapids I want to report progress, not a solution 
of the problem. I think we have made at least a beginning of a 
solution of the problem by introducing certain innovations 
into the curriculum. So far as history is concerned, in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, we have a new and carefully 
formulated body of material suited to our pupils. We have 
worked out a course in history for these grades which is contin- 
uous and yet complete at the various stages. We are now 
working on a course of English for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, and incidentally I might say that I know of no 
text-book in English which has been written with these grades 
especially in mind. I think most books have been written with 
the thought that in the seventh and eighth grades there is one 
group and in the ninth grade another. As a matter of fact, 
an intelligently kept census shows that the ninth grade does 
not have a group different from that in the two preceding grades. 
With regard to mathematics for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, I am frank tc say I am discouraged. So far as I know, 
no school system has solved that problem yet. 

In a very irregular and halting way I have tried to present 
to you the question of the school census and its application 
in school administration. I have tried to bring out several 
points, but the most important, to my thinking, is the last one 
that I have been discussing. We find through our census that 
we have a perfectly definite, sharply defined group of students 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades which we ought to 
consider as a single group presenting certain constant charac- 
teristics. It is clearly our duty to so build up a curriculum 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades that the child who 
leaves the school at the end of the ninth grade—more children 
leave school at that point than at any other—will have some 
definite preparation for life while at the same time boys and 
girls who go on to the senior high school will have a good— 
I was going to say the best—preparation for the higher work. 





THE WORK OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


WILLIAM, S. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


During a recent school survey a number of elementary- 
school principals were asked the following question: What is 
the most important part of your work in the supervision of 
this school? Four typical replies are quoted in substance 
below: 


PRINCIPAL A 


The routine affairs connected with the principal’s office require most of 
my attention. I believe that I make my largest contribution to the school 
by keeping the physical conditions right, by securing appropriate materials 
for use in the classrooms, by giving personal attention to the daily attend- 
ance and to the records of pupils, by co-operating with the school nurses, 
truant officers and other school officials, and by working out administrative 
devices which conserve the time and energy of teachers. If the teachers of 
my building are free from routine responsibilities they can direct more of their 
energy toward the improvement of instruction. 


PRINCIPAL B 


I spend three-fourths of my time in classrooms observing instruction 
and assisting in the teaching. I plan to visit each room each day remaining 
as long as time will permit. The new teachers and those whose instruction 
is less effective receive most of my attention. As a rule a classroom visit 
is followed by a discussion with the teacher of the strong and weak points 
of her teaching. I frequently conduct a recitation for a teacher in order that 
she may profit through observation. - During the course of each week I 
suggest some article, chapter or book to each teacher along those lines where 
help is most needed. The more important part of my work is the improve- 
ment of the technique of teaching. 
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PRINCIPAL C 


I devote four hours a day to the giving of formal and informal tests and 
to the making of tables which summarize the results of these tests. A 
study of the results reveals the strong and weak points in the instruction in 
my building and enables me to present these facts to teachers from an objec- 
tive point of view. I am able to discover the tynes of errors which pupils 
make and to determine necessary changes in emphasis in instruction. Fre- 
quently pupils are reclassified on the basis of these tests into groups more 
nearly comparable in their instructional needs. Effectiveness in my super- 
vision dates from the time when I first began studying the objective results 
of the teaching in this school. 


PRINCIPAL D 


I believe that the most important function of the principal is to cheer 
and encourage the teachers and to secure the hearty co-operation of the 
patrons. I take occasion several times each day to speak on intimate terms 
with each teacher and to offer a word of encouragement if a teacher is having 
difficulty. Jt is only when teachers are buoyant in spirit that they can do 
effective classroom teaching. I also devote a large amount of time to the 
promotion of the parent-teachers club. The parents should be informed from 
time to time concerning the work of the school. They should know the 
various ways in which the home can co-operate effectively with the school. 
If the hearty co-operation of parents can be secured, the school is freed from 
the responsibility for many details, which otherwise would interfere seriously 
with the effectiveness of classroom work. 


It is evident that the four principals quoted above viewed 
the problem of supervision from different angles. Each was 
working consistently and persistently toward the accomplish- 
ment of definite results. Although these principals contributed 
much to the efficiency of their respective schools, it is evident 
in each case that some of the important functions of a principal 
were neglected or at least not emphasized. This is always the 
case when a supervisor becomes deeply interested in a limited 
phase of his problem or when his conception of the function of 
supervision is narrow. The fact that principals devote their 
time and energy to widely different types of activities indicates 
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that there is need of a thoroughgoing discussion of the duties 
of elementary-school principals. This need is the more urgent 
because the supervision of a modern elementary school has in 
many cases come to be a matter of large dimensions. Formerly 
there were only a few teachers in a building and comparatively 
few problems came up for solution. Today a school is like a 
factory, large and complex, requiring a special type of expert- 
ness to manage it. The kind of expertness demanded can be 
described by first analyzing the principal’s task into various 
phases or aspects. This article aims to concentrate attention 
on one important phase of the principal’s work, that of the 
supervision of teaching. 

The statement that the principal’s duties must be described 
in sections will be agreed to readily by anyone who has lived 
through a principal’s day. Indeed there are a great many 
principals who hold that their tasks are so manifold that there 
is little possibility of their adequately meeting the demands 
made on them. For such principals there is encouragement 
in the example of a principal who discovered that he was not 
supervising classroom teaching because he was “‘swamped 
by routine.” He resolved, however, to set aside three hours 
each day for constructive work in improving classroom teach- 
ing. At the outset he found that he had to work overtime in 
order to administer the routine phases of his work effectively. 
Under the pressure of circumstances he began a careful 
scrutiny of his daily administrative program. To his sur- 
prise he found that it was poorly organized and uneconomically 
carried out. Ona given day forty minutes were spent in doing 
janitorial work for two of his teachers although the janitor 
of the building was available and could have been secured in 
two minutes. On each of several days more than an hour was 


spent in delivering messages to various teachers. In order to 
eliminate this drain on his time a faculty exchange box was 
installed near the door of his office in which notes and sugges- 
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tions were deposited. The teachers were asked to call at the 
exchange in the morning, at noon and at the close of school for 
notices or materials which should come to their attention. 
The janitor was instructed to call at the exchange for instruc- 
tions twice each half day thus relieving the principal and 
teachers from necessity of using valuable time in looking for 
him about the building. A more detailed study of the way 
in which he spent his time revealed to the principal the fact 
that much time and energy were practically wasted each day 
on pet schemes which were of little real value. During the 
course of the first two months of school he reorganized, rou- 
tinized and systematized his administrative duties to such an 
extent that he not only had three hours each day for the super- 
vision of instruction, but in addition, he was administering 
the routine aspects of his work more thoroughly and satis- 
factorily than during the preceding years. 

The experience of this principal has doubtless been dupli- 
cated in many cities. If elementary-school principals secure 
time for the important problems of supervision, it will be neces- 
sary for many of them to reorganize their daily programs more 
economically and effectively. It is recommended that each 
principal scrutinize his administrative and supervisory methods 
critically at the beginning of the year to determine the lines 
along which readjustments must be made. A good way to 
begin carrying out this program is to set down for a week 
exactly what was done with every ten minutes during each 
day. A scrutiny of the tabulated records seldom fails to sug- 
gest possible economies in connection with the routine aspects 
of a principal’s work. 

A part of the supervision of class work can be done “‘in 
bulk.” Very often the most effective methods of helping 
teachers are those which are somewhat general and indirect. 
That supervisor is most successful who aims to cultivate in 
his teachers the broadest view of their tasks. Detailed 
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criticisms are then easy to make and because the teachers 
have a broad general background criticisms are constructive 
rather than disheartening. They show the teacher how 
to go from her present level to a higher level which 
has been described in the broader statements of the best 
practices. 

Elementary-school principals utilize various methods of 
giving the broad training referred to in the last paragraph. 
A Chicago principal has a meeting once every two weeks to 
discuss with her teachers the larger aims of elementary-school 
instruction. At these meetings the most progressive ideas in 
education are talked over and their application to the work of 
the school is considered in detail. A second principal organizes 
the reading circle work of her teachers around certain important 
problems. Instead of reading a book in a superficial way, 
references from a number of recent books relating to signifi- 
cant problems are summarized by various teachers and 
thoughtfully considered by the group as a whole. By attack- 
ing one problem after another in this way throughout the year 
teachers report that they secure a truer perspective of and a 
keener insight into the work of the school. A third principal 
devotes a large amount of time each year to a consideration of 
the latest developments in each subject. When a subject 
has been discussed from this broad point of view each teacher 
understands the relation of the work of her grade to what has 
preceded and to what follows. Under these conditions it is 
possible for instruction to proceed without waste of time or 
energy. A fourth principal provides his teachers with a wise 
selection of the latest books and magazines on educational 
problems. One meeting is set aside each month for a summary 
and discussion of the newer movements in education. Dis- 
cussions of this type stimulate growth on the part of teachers 
and lead them to a broader knowledge and a clearer under- 
standing of the problems which confront the school. 
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Such programs as are here outlined will fail if the principal 
chooses books vaguely and discusses topics in a theoretical 
and indefinite way. It must be frankly admitted that the 
reading of pedagogical books often proves futile because the 
assignments have no direct bearing on school problems. 

The following statement of principles and list of readings 
illustrates the kind of systematic treatment of one aspect of 
instruction which is suitable for a teachers’ meeting. 


1. Subject-matter should be organized in units or type studies rather 
than as isolated facts in order that important relationships may be empha- 
sized. 

2. Subject-matter should be organized in terms of some problem accom- 
panied by such data as are necessary for the solution of this problem. 

3. Subject-matter should be organized in terms of the learner, but the 
organization should show progressive sequence. 

4. Subject-matter should be organized so that those problems or topics 
which are of greatest value are given greatest prominence. 

5. Subject-matter should be organized in such form and quantity that 
the learner may easily gain control over its values. 

6. Subject-matter should be organized to include productive correlations. 


Read the following references to determine the steps which are essential 
in putting these principles into effective use in our school. 


1. Brown—‘‘Problem Solving Procedure in Geography,” Elementary- 
School Fournal, December 1916. 

2. Dewey—“How We Think” (27-32) Chapter VI. 

3. Hofe—“The Development of a Project,” Teachers College Record, May 
1916. 

4. Moore—“What is Education?” Learning by Problem Getting, Chapter VIII. 

5. Parker—‘‘Methods of Teaching in High Schools,” Reflective Thinking, 
Chapter IX. 

6. Thorndike—“The Principles of Teaching,” The Principles of Analysis, 
Chapter IX, Reasoning, Chapter X. 

7. Strayer and Norsworthy—“How to Teach.” How Thinking May Be 
Stimulated, Chapter VII. 


The principal must have a broad interest in the school 
curriculum. Frequently the initiative in the organization of 
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the course of study is taken by the superintendent. Even in 
such cases the materials of the course of study must be adapted 
to the needs of particular schools; the final organization of the 
curriculum therefore presents numerous problems for each 
school. {Furthermore the principal should hold himself 
responsible for developing an insight on the part of his teachers 
into the principles which are expressed in the course of study. 
This can be done by reviewing with them courses of study of 
progressive cities, and by presenting the results of scientific 
studies in curriculum-making such as those reported in the 
Fourteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Although it 
can hardly be expected that elementary-school teachers can 
undertake successfully the solution of some of the larger prob- 
lems connected with the course of study, nevertheless there 
are numerous problems which can be undertaken to very great 
advantage. The illustrations which follow describe two co- 
operative studies related to the course of study which have been 
pursued with noteworthy success. They suggest the types of 
studies which can be undertaken to very great advantage by 
principals and teachers. 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson, while at Topeka, Kansas 
carried on a co-operative study in curriculum-making with the 
teachers under his supervision. The purpose of the study was 
to find out what are the significant units of subject-matter 
in each grade. Problems were to be found which make a 
strong appeal to pupils and at the same time belong together 
in progressive sequence. Numerous problems which had 
proved more or less effective in the respective grades were 
assembled. These were thoroughly discussed and organized 
in the form of a tentative outline. The teachers made use of 
the outline in an experimental study of the value of the various 
problems which were proposed. As experimentation contin- 


ued elements of strength and weakness were discovered, and 
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the tentative course was modified and refined along those lines 
suggested by the investigations. Throughout the period of 
his co-operative study the teachers served as creative agents 
in the reorganization of the course of study. This type of 
constructive effort is not only a significant means of enriching 
the course of study and adapting it to the needs of particular 
schools, but it is also a significant means of securing intelligent 
insight on the part of teacher into the problem of instruction. 
Each elementary-school principal should provide frequent 
opportunity for this type of co-operative effort on the part 
of teachers both for the specific contribution which it will 
make in terms of improved courses of study and for the 
professional interest and growth which is stimulated among 
teachers when they are permitted to do a piece of constructive 
work. 

C. W. Stone, Principal of the Training School, Iowa State 
Teacher’ College, is pursuing a co-operative study with his 
teachers of the minimum essentials of each subject. The most 
important outcomes for each grade are described in terms of 
knowledge, skill, attitudes and power. Lists of these funda- 
mental outcomes are presented to each teacher as rapidly as 
they can be prepared. Although the lists are tentative at the 
present time they supply the teacher of each grade with the 
basic or fundamental results which must be secured in each 
subject. Furthermore these lists show definitely the minimum 
accomplishments for the lower grades, and they indicate the 
lines along which development will take place after the pupils 
are promoted. Studies of this type should be carried on in each 
school. They not only define the most important outcomes 
of teaching, but they lead the teacher to a thorough analysis 
of the various elements of the course of study. Intensive 
investigations of this type result in a broader view and a clearer 
understanding of the relative importance of the various items 
in the course of study. 
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Perhaps the most important single phase of the principal’s 
work relates to the supervision and improvement of classroom 
teaching. New teachers are secured each year who have either 
had no previous teaching experience or who are not familiar 
with the specific problems of the school in which they are to 
teach. Furthermore there are usually experienced teachers 
in each school who are in constant need of constructive sugges- 
tions. The principal is therefore under obligation to devote 
a considerable portion of his time to the improvement of teach- 
ing. Two methods are followed by progressive principals in 
evaluating classroom instruction: the first involves the meas- 
urement of the results of teaching and the second includes the 
observation and criticism of the methods employed by the 
teacher. 

The use of tests and measurements in determining the 
quality of instruction is unquestionably the most objective 
and scientific approach to the problem. A recitation is good 
or poor to the extent that it secures clearly defined and highly 
desirable results. If these results are objectively measured 
through the use of standard tests, the principal secures a body 
of detailed facts on which to base his judgment concerning 
needed changes in instruction. If pupils solve problems 
rapidly, but inaccurately, the principal recognizes at once the 
need for certain changes of emphasis in instruction. If, on 
the other hand, pupils solve problems very slowly, but with 
a high degree of accuracy a different type of criticism is appro- 
priate. In securing the necessary data for these studies the 
principal must enlist the intelligent co-operation of his teachers. 
In this connection teachers need instruction concerning the 
characteristics of a good test, they need directions and train- 
ing which will enable them to give the tests uniformly and 
accurately, and they need practice in scoring the tests and in 
interpreting the results. The problems which present them- 
selves to a principal in the effective use of test will not be 
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discussed more in detail in this article. Such problems will 
be discussed at length in a forthcoming number of the E/emen- 
tary School Fournal in an article entitled, “The Use of Tests 
and Measurements in the Improvement of Instruction.” 

While the measurement of the results of instruction furn- 
ishes the point of departure in the criticism of teaching, it 
is equally important that the methods of teaching which are 
employed be carefully considered. Some methods of teaching 
are economical and effective while other methods may lead 
to great waste of time and energy. The economy secured 
through the use of drill cards in arithmetic as contrasted with 
the waste which results from copying similar problems from 
the board illustrates the value of the choice of appropriate 
devices. It is important, therefore, that each elementary- 
school principal make frequent, careful studies of the most 
recent developments in the field of methodology. From time 
to time he should initiate experiments which attempt to 
determine the relative value of different methods of instruc- 
tion. Through study and experimentation the principal 
should organize a body of valid principles which he can use 
effectively in the criticism of teaching. As far as possible the 
teacher should know in advance of a recitation the principles 
of teaching and the methods of instruction which are most 
appropriate and effective. If problem solving rather than 
routine memorization is the most productive type of instruc- 
tion, the teacher should be familar with this fact and should 
know the steps which are essential in securing the desired 
results. One of the most important co-operative studies which 
can be undertaken by a group of teachers is an intensive study 
of the principles and methods which underlie economical and 
effective teaching. The principal should make it a part of his 
professional responsibility to bring the latest developments in 
the field of methodology to the attention of his teachers. Fre- 
quent reference should be made to excellent results which have 
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been secured by members of the teaching staff. Teachers 
should be sent to observe the methods which are employed 
in such cases, or steps should be taken to have the methods 
demonstrated and discussed at general conferences of the 
teachers. The quality of the instruction in a school will rise 
to a high level only when all its teachers are intelligently 
critical concerning their methods of teaching, and when they 
are constructively engaged in the improvement of classroom 
technique. 

After a principal has observed a recitation, he should dis- 
cuss well-selected, significant issues with the teacher. Two 
distinctly different methods are followed by principals in 
offering criticisms. On the other hand the principal may 
express his judgment in regard to the quality of the teaching. 
He defines the lines along which improvement might take 
place and offers helpful suggestions for overcoming difficulties. 
In this case the teacher usually participates but little in the 
discussion. After the conference the teacher endeavors to. 
follow the suggestions as effectively as she can. On the other 
hand the principal may act on the theory that the chief value 
of the discussion will come through a constructive analysis 
of the recitation in which the teacher participates freely. He 
therefore introduces the conference by commenting favorably 
on some phase of the recitation, or by asking the following 
question: “What is your judgment in regard to the success of 
the recitation?” In most cases the teacher strikes at the most 
significant problems in her reply. This gives the principal an 
opportunity to continue the discussion by saying, “I am inter- 
ested in your own criticism of the recitation. What is your 
explanation of the cause of failure at this point?” By means 
of well-directed questions a principal can secure from a teacher 
the significant criticisms. If the teacher rather than the prin- 
cipal suggests the lines along which help is needed, the 
suggestions which are then offered are usually more hospitably 


received. If a principal can develop ability on the part of 
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his teachers to analyze their recitations with the view to finding 
out the elements of strength and weakness in their work, he has 
a strong guarantee that the quality of the teaching under his 
supervision will be under constant, constructive scrutiny. 

In concluding the present article a series of suggestions 
will be outlined which were worked out by a group of super- 
visors who were interested in improving the effectiveness of 
their work as supervisors. The suggestions are presented here 
in very brief form. They will be discussed in detail in a future 
number of the Elementary School Fournal in an article entitled, 
“The Technique of Criticizing a Recitation.” 

a) The quality of a teacher’s work should be discussed 
frequently by a supervisor who is competent to offer valid 
criticisms. 

6) The supervisor should be guided by as clear-cut and 
definite aims in his criticism of a recitation as he expects his 
teachers to evidence in their teaching. 

c) An expert criticism includes commendations of the 
strong features of a recitation with a clear discussion of the 
reason why the teaching is effective. The satisfaction which 
such a discussion brings to a teacher insures continued growth 
and future effectiveness. Constructive, appreciative criti- 
cisms will help the teacher to receive with open mind negative 
criticisms which may be needed to secure the elimination 
of weaknesses. 

d) Criticisms may be as adverse as the situation demands, 
but they should always be constructive. 

e) Criticisms should be carefully organized, clearly stated, 
and adequately supported by facts to carry conviction. 

f) Criticisms should usually be offered in terms of a dis- 
cussion rather than a lecture. 

g) Criticisms of a teacher’s work should be offered (in 
most cases) only after the lesson has been thoroughly and 
thoughtfully reviewed, and with a full knowledge of all the 
conditions under which the lesson was given. 





THE USE OF A SCORE CARD IN MEASURING 
HANDWRITING 


W. C. REAVIS AND N. J. AIKIN 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 


In the measurement of any product of school work which 
can be analyzed into component parts, more satisfactory 
results are generally secured, if the person who makes the 
measurements considers the separate elements as units, instead 
of regarding the product only as a complex. In the measure- 
ment of handwriting with a standard scale the specimen is 
usually considered in its gross character, and as a result pupils 
are stimulated to improve the general quality of their writing 
without being made conscious of the particular element or 
elements which should be improved by practice. For this 
reason it has seemed desirable in the training of teachers at 
the Harris Teachers College to supplement the use of the 
handwriting scale with instruction which calls attention specif- 
ically to the separate elements and their relative values in 
good writing. 

The work done by one of the writers' several years ago 
in pointing out the defects of handwriting and their respective 
causes, and the score card of Dr. C. T. Gray’, were used in 
accomplishing the purpose desired. But as neither met fully 
the requirements of the system of handwriting used in St. 
Louis, the making of a score card based on the elements of 
writing recognized in St. Louis and weighted according to the 


tReavis, W. C., Rational practice in handwriting, Elementary School Fournal, 15: 
Sept., 1914, 28-29. 

2Gray, C. T., A score card for the measurement of handwriting, (Bulletin of the 
University of Texas, 37: July, 1915.) 
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emphasis given to the different elements by St. Louis teachers 
was undertaken. 

An analysis of the elements of handwriting described in the 
St. Louis Handwriting Scale’ was prepared in outline form 
with the general factor of neatness added, and was submitted 
to 300 representative teachers of the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools and Harris Teachers College with the 
request that they assign values to any or all of the elements 
in proportion to the relative importance of the elements in 
good writing—the sum of the values was to total 100 points. 
Two hundred and fifty replies were returned. The weighted 
arithmetical mean was then found for the values given to each 
element, and these were assigned as the respective weights of 
the different elements. 

The following score card was then designed so that deduc- 
tions might be made according to the kind and degree of 
errors found in the different elements of a sample of writing. 
The sum of the deductions subtracted from the perfect score 
of 100 points gives the score of the sample rated. Space is 
provided for the scoring of different samples in order that the 
pupil may observe his improvement in any given element as 
well as general improvement at five week intervals or at ten 
week intervals. 

The use of the score card in scoring the different elements 
of a sample of writing, and in diagnosing the difficulties of a 
pupil is demonstrated by a study of the following specimen of 
handwriting of an eighth-grade pupil. 

The score card allows a weight of 26 points for letter for- 
mation. Taking two lines of the sample as representing the 
achievement of the pupil in writing, and carefully analyzing 
the same, we find that 18 of the 53 letters or approximately 
one-third are more or less imperfectly formed. See letters 


‘Johnson, G. R., & Stone, C. R., Measuring the quality of handwriting, Elementary 
School Fournal, 16: Feb., 1916 
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HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE SCORE CARD 


FOR MEASUREMENT OF HANDWRITING 













































































Pupil__ Grade 
T T 
Elements of Writing Perfect Sample Sample | Sample Sample 
Score | No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Formation of letters | 26 | 
DSC a naan eek ic Oeeereee “al 
Parte omitted........... = a eee 
Parts added... ......... | ee Sere 
oe ET eee ET 13 | 
Ee, ee ee eee: Laces \aeaeeten 
ROU GMEM. 6 ....6..55. | eh a hee™ 
Miiked BIAKE. ...<. <5 2s. = eae = 
Quality of line............. 11 | 
Are ee 7 eee, Ler 
A | es eee Se, Sa, Laren 
eee SE: Se SO See 
Spacing of letters.......... 11 | | 
Seer eet Ey eee ee Sn 
BROOMAIBE os os :cnecews a ns a 
Too far apatt........... = —— 
Spacing of words.......... 10 | 
ee a eee ees ea ee ee. eee ee: |e eS 
ues RUBE. eo shy oe tba Ee el = | 
MINN 6505054 piss Eiarkaienedll open om 
i Ae EEE re 55 IO | 
WOEENIPED oveccwsccoe ele ee sal 
ROWE. 66sec ieones ah oe one Seg 
eee hailed a Aa halemiilal cacohhadieae | 
WWVMMMPIE akc ces oem Io | 
BRIMIES. © A ce ek ease bcos narnia levaicsinendlaneli amenities ee 
PESRDUMBPINS oo sco inteie ih ois a 9 | 
CC. eS See tS Ramana ars aeenn aaa i | vee 
ree 100 | | | | 
l Total points deducted.......|__-___- | Se ae a eae eees 
PUPIL’S SCORE........ | | | | 
| | 








STANDARD WRITING RATE OF LETTERS PER MINUTE 
Grade II III IV V VI VII Vill 
Speed 36 48 56 65 72 80 go 





Note:—In scoring samples of writing, deduct points in accordance with the degree 
of errors, find total of points deducted and subtract from 100 to obtain pupil’s score. 
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underlined. The fault does not appear to be one of omitting 
or adding parts, but rather one of a poor standard of letter 
forms. Hence a deduction of 33% or g points is made on 
account of poor form. 

The slant of 13, or of about one fourth of the 53 letters, is 
not uniform. The fault is one of variation rather than one of 
extreme slant or too vertical writing. As this is a matter 
of control the pupil is penalized in proportion to the degree of 
his error which is about 25% or 3 points. 


SAMPLE NO. I 





The quality of line is uniformly smooth throughout, and 
is neither too heavy nor too light. Consequently no deduc- 
tion should be made for this element. 

In the spacing of letters, 8 out of 40 spacings in the two 
lines are irregular as indicated by the arrows pointing down- 
ward. This justifies a deduction of 20% or 2 points. 

Of the 11 spaces between words, 3 show a tendency to 
overlap, as indicated by the arrows pointing upward. The 
overlapping of word endings and word beginnings is a serious 
fault in writing because it interferes with legibility. A penalty 
of 2 points is given to this element on account of too close 
spacing. 

Approximately one fourth of the 53 letters are not uniform 
in size as indicated by the check marks placed above the letters. 
This lack of uniformity receives a deduction of 2 points. 

The sample shows no blurs or blotches of any kind that 
would warrant a deduction on the grounds of neatness. 
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About one-fourth of the 53 letters are either above or 
below the line of the paper, as indicated by the check marks 
placed below the letters. This indicates a lack of control that 
warrants a penalty of 2 points. 

From the foregoing analysis of the elements of a sample of 
writing and the deductions made from the different elements 
with respect to their weights, the teacher and pupil have 
brought to the focus of attention the fact that improvement 
depends upon a more careful study of letter forms, and 
consistent practice in overcoming irregularity in slant, size, 
spacing, and alignment. Furthermore, the general score of 
80%, and the good quality of line combined with neatness 
offer promise of rapid improvement, if effort is rightly spent 
in practice designed to overcome the specific faults. 

There is not sufficient data at present to warrant a general- 
ization regarding the use of the score card in rating hand- 
writing, but the use that has been made of it in St. Louis 
indicates that it is more accurate than the scale in general 
scoring, with the added advantage of providing specific 
suggestions for remedial instruction for those pupils for whom 
general practice does not produce reasonable and appreciable 
results. 
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MAKING A SCALE FOR THE MEASUREMENT 
OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 





CHARLES F. TOWNE: 
Boston, Mass. 





It has long been known that there is a wide variation in the 
judgment of teachers in the determination of the quality of 
English Composition. A theme that one teacher would score 
as excellent in quality, might be scored as medium by another, 
and possibly poor by a third. These variations are due to 
the differing standards of the teachers. Pupils who have 
seemed to do good work in composition under one teacher 
may be reported as poor when placed under the charge of 
another. 

For the correction of this variation there is needed some 
objective definite standard as a substitute for the various 
individual standards. Already several scales for the measure- 
ment of English Composition have been constructed, the best 
known of which are the Hillegas and the Harvard Newton 
Scales. 

During the past year the teachers and Superintendents of 
the city of Providence were engaged in revising the Course of 
Study in Language. In the many discussions that occurred 
over th’: question it was frequently suggested that a composi- 
tion scale adapted to the local conditions be constructed. 
Finally, it was decided to undertake the problem of making 
such a scale and the following plan was formulated as a work- 
ing basis. 





t This study was made while the author was Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 
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PLAN FOR CONSTRUCTING A SCALE FOR THE 
MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is to create an objective standard 
for the measurement of English Composition, with the para- 
graph as the unit, based upon the actual work of the pupils of 
each grade to be measured. 


B. PLAN 


The Superintendent shall divide the city into districts, 
each containing one or more schools which in his opinion face 


a common problem in composition work. Then scales shall 
be made for each district. A copy of each district scale shall 
then be sent to the office and composite scales for the whole 
city shall be formed. 





C. STANDARDS OF JUDGMENT 


-~ The pupil should write with fair facility an original para- 
graph upon a subject within the range of his own experience or 
interests. Such a paragraph should show: 


I. 


tO 


np w& 


An absolute mastery of the “sentence idea.” 

Freedom from glaring grammatical mistakes. 

Correct spelling of all ordinary words. 

Unfailing use of the commonest marks of punctuation. 
Some evidence of attention to matters of sentence struc- 


ture and to choice of words. 


6. 


Some degree of power to organize and arrange ideas 


around a central thought. 
s 


Note: Teachers will please bear in mind that the above standards are 


for the eighth grade. Naturally pupils below that grade cannot be 


expected to reach this amount of excellence and their efforts are to be judged 


cn the basis of their approach toward these standards. 
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D. PREPARATION 


A printed sheet should be given to each teacher, explaining 
the nature and purpose of the experiment, and containing 
complete directions for the work of preparation. This sheet 
should be made the basis of discussion in two teachers’ meetings 
so that the directions may be thoroughly understood. Each 
teacher shall be allowed one week in which to explain to her 
class the essentials of a good paragraph as given in the printed 
sheet. Then each pupil should be told to select a subject in 
which he is particularly interested. The teacher should help 
him to limit the subject so that it may be properly treated in a 
one-page paragraph. During the next two weeks, each pupil 
should give before the class a short oral theme on the subject 
he has chosen. This should furnish adequate preparation for 
the writing of the theme. 


E. WRITING 


Each pupil should be allowed one hour to write,and_copy 
his composition in class. When finished it should be from one- 
half of a page to a page in length. No name on paper. 


F. SELECTION 


Each teacher should arrange her papers in order of merit 
into five groups representing merit of grades A, B, C, D, & E or 
90, 80, 70, 60, 50 or below. The number of themes in these 
groups should be in the following ratio: 


A B C D E 

I 2 4 2 I =I0 
or 2 4 8 4 2 = 20 
= ia 6 12 6 3 = 30 
a? 8 16 8 4 =40 


Odd numbers (over 40, 30, 20, etc.) may be assigned to any 
group irrespective of the number already there. When all the 
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themes have been assigned to such groups, the teacher should 
select two themes from each group for use in the scale. Themes 
should then be sent to the office of the district. 


G. JUDGING 


When all themes have been received, a serial number shall 
be assigned to each, and this number should be entered upon a 
summary sheet. Themes and sheet should then be sent to 
Judge No. 1. She should then read each theme and assign 
it to one of five groups in order of merit as before except that 
there shall be an equal number of themes in each group. Then 
she should record the grade of each theme on the summary 
sheet. The themes and summary sheet should then be returned 
to the office to be sent to Judge No. 2, etc. When each judge 
has graded each theme, only those themes should be retained 
for the scale which 75 per cent or more of the judges have 
assigned to the same grade. Of these remaining themes the 
judges in committee shall select the one to be placed in the scale 
to represent each grade of merit. In this way the choice is 
narrowed down to a very few papers, and the work of the judges 
is made very simple. 


H. EXPLANATION 


When the scale has been formed, a committee of judges 
shall point out the virtues and defects of each paper in such a 
way as to make the reason for grading clear and to show the 
evident basis for assigning the theme to its place in the scale. 

In addition to the preceding plan the following suggestions 
for the preparation of one paragraph themes by Richard D. 
Allen, Principal of Veazie Street Grammar School, were pre- 
pared for the guidance of the teachers: 

“A careful study of the paragraph should greatly improve 
both oral and written composition, and should improve the 
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ability of pupils to read by paragraphs rather than by words 
or by sentences. It is hoped that the following suggestions in 
the preparation of one paragraph themes will be of service to 
teachers and help them to adjust their work to meet the new 
requirements. 


“‘a. GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


“1, It is wise to assign no more themes than can be read 
in class. The pupil should prepare and write his themes for 
the definite purpose of instruction or entertainment of the 
members of his class. Under these conditions better prepara- 
tion and greater interest are insured. The themes may be “of 
assigned that from three to five will be due on any one day. 
These, if confined to single paragraphs should take only from 
one to three minutes. The pupil’s reward should be not only 
a mark, but the approbation of both pupils and teacher. 

“2. Themes should be preserved in leaf covers owned or 
made by the pupil. Pupils should be encouraged to aeal 
each theme with former themes, and to look for evidences of 
improvement in writing, sentence structure, paragraph struc- 
ture, freedom from common errors, punctuation, etc. 

“3. The written theme should usually follow an oral theme 
on the same subject. When the theme is written, many 
errors will appear in spelling, punctuation, etc., which were not 
evident in the oral theme. The oral theme is a test of thought, 
organization, pronunciation, voice, and personality; the written 
theme is a test of correct form. 

“4. The steps in the preparation of a theme should always 
be as follows: 

a) Selection of subject 

b) Criticism of subject by teacher 
c) Rough outline 

d) Finished outline 

e)#Oral Theme 
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f) Written Theme corrected 
g)# Written Theme rewritten and read before class 


#Either (e) or (g) before class. 


ce 


B. ILLUSTRATION 


‘“‘a) A theme is assigned. The pupil is told to choose a 
subject in which he is specially interested, or one within the 
range of his own experience. For those who find original 
selection difficult, a suggestive list may be offered by the 
teacher. 

“b) The next day, each pupil should pass in his chosen 
subject to the teacher for criticism. The teacher should make 
; the limiting of subjects a class exercise until she is satisfied 
that it is understood and practiced by most of the class. For 
instance, a child passes in the subject ‘Farming.’ The teacher 
finds that the ‘farm’ is ten feet square and therefore shows that 
‘gardening’ is more appropriate, though still too large a sub- 
ject. By inquiry she finds that the pupil is chiefly interested 
in the making of the garden, or the care of the garden, or the 
saving involved in growing one’s own vegetables, fruits, etc. 
And so the teacher suggests the limiting of the subject to “The 
Making of a Garden,’ or ‘How I Made My Own Garden.’ In 
the same way a subject like ‘Mexico’ would become ‘The 
Importance of Mexican Oil Wells in War Times,’ or ‘The 
» Mexican Peon,’ or some such restricted subject. It is very 
important that teachers should always keep in mind that the 
important thing is not condensation, but expansion—the 
selection of a very narrow subject which is to be treated fully. 

“c) After the subject has been made very definite, the 
pupil should be taught to make a rough outline. He should jot 
down all the ideas suggested by the subject and all that he can 
find out about it. Then he should eliminate and regroup these 
sub-topics so that there will be only two or three at most, and 
arrange these in the order in which they are to be treated. 
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“d) When the rough sketch has been prepared the 
finished form is next considered. Here a change in arrange- 
ment may be necessary. The finished outline should 
consist of: 

1. A short, attractive, suggestive, introductory or topic 
sentence. 

2. Two or three sub-topics. 

3. If the teacher wishes, the final sentence of the paragraph 
may be included to emphasize the fact that the conclusion must 
come back to the introduction, the point from which the theme 
began. 

“The topic sentence must have a subject and a predicate, 
since it is best to make a distinction in form between topic and 
sub-topics, and because in this way the scope of the subject 
of the paragraph can be more easily and definitely limited. 
The sub-topics must be nouns and their modifiers—(without 
finite verbs). When the outline is used for an oral theme, the 
pupil has in his topic sentence a direct and suggestive beginning; 
he has the sub-topics to guide him in the development of his 
topic sentence, and by his concluding sentence he knows when 
he is through—as many speakers do not. 

““e) When the oral theme is due, the pupil should hand his 
outline to the teacher, take his place before the class, begin with 
his topic sentence, develop the idea clearly and fully, finish 
with a good strong, concluding sentence in summary, and then 
take his seat. The teacher will find it convenient to make note 
of criticisms and mistakes on the outline, mention those which 
would benefit the class, grade the theme, and return the outline 
to be written and placed in the notebook. Occasionally the 
oral work may be omitted and the written theme read in its 
place. But one of the two should always be required. In 
the oral theme, position, voice, manner, and ideas should be 
emphasized and the pupils should be made familiar with the 
proper standard. 
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“f) Written themes have always been the dread of the 
language teacher. But if there are no more themes assigned 
than can be read before the class by the pupils at the rate of 
from three to five a day, correction will no longer be a burden. 
The outline and the oral theme insure organization and thought; 
the speaking and reading before the class insure much more 
careful work than would ordinarily be obtained in themes. 

“‘g) When the theme has been corrected by the teacher, it 
should be copied and corrected by the pupil, and placed in his 
own notebook for future comparison with his other themes. 
Pride in one’s work is as valuable in language as in manual 
training or domestic science and sewing. 

“The following is a sample outline to show the form to be 
used. 


HOW I MADE MY OWN GARDEN 


Topic Sentence: 

Last summer for the first time in my life, I made my own garden. 

Sub-topics: 

1. Choosing the spot. 

2. Spading and preparing the soil. 

3. Planting and marking. 

Concluding Sentence: 

After this experience I decided that making my own garden is half 
the fun. 


“In correlating the silent reading with the oral and written 
language work it is suggested that the teacher encourage the 
pupils to find the topic sentences of the paragraphs in the read- 
ing books wherever they are plainly evident. Topics or topic 
sentences should be made up only where there is clearly no 


topic sentence expressed. They will be found readily, however, 
in most of the paragraphs of the reading book. With a little 
practice pupils should be able to pick out topic sentences unfail- 
ingly. It is often useful to read only the topic sentence and 
then see how nearly they can guess about what is coming in 
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the paragraph. Very often the topic sentence also indicates 
the main idea of the previous paragraph. The aim of such 
drill is to enable pupils to grasp the thought of the paragraph 
and so read by paragraphs rather than by sentences.” 

The first two weeks in May were designated as the period 
for preparation and on May fifteenth each pupil wrote his 
theme. The Superintendent grouped the schools according 
to the suggested plan and designated one grammar master in 
each group to act as director for his division. At the same 
time ten teachers in each grade in each group were chosen by 
lot to judge the themes. The judges did their work rapidly 
and effectively, and after the computations were made a sample 
of each grade of quality that met the requirements was selected. 
Since there were five groups of schools, five scales were 
obtained, each of which was especially representative of its 
particular group. 

The next step was to construct a scale for the city. In 
order to do this it was decided to take the twenty-five themes 
constituting the five scales for each grade and have them 
rated by a different group of judges. Twenty of the grammar 
masters consented to act as judges and the themes selected by 
them for the city scale are indicated on the printed charts, 
which give the full scale, by stars. 

Several important results have been produced by the joint 
work of the principals, teachers, and superintendents in the 
construction of this scale. The attention of all has been 
directed to the subject of composition in a practical and effective 
manner, since they are joint partners in this effort. All are 
much interested in the plan and many who were somewhat 
skeptical as to the need of such an objective standard have been 
convinced of its value when shown the great variation in the 
ratings given by the judges. 

The emphasis that was placed upon the paragraph as a unit, 
with its sub-topics, which was followed during the period of 
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preparation, has already shown good results. Pupils are 
speaking and writing more intelligently and with greater 
interest than was formerly the case and teachers are approach- 
ing the composition work with clearer ideas and better under- 
standing. 

It is not possible to reproduce the whole scale. The five 
passages selected to make up the city scale for the seventh 
grade and the five passages making up the city scale for the 
eighth grade are reproduced so that the reader may have a 
general idea of the character of the scale. 


PROVIDENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A SCALE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Selected Passages Constituting the City Scale for the Seventh Grade 


A 


WHAT MY PARENTS MEAN TO ME 


At present my parents mean everything to me as, the loss of them 
would be the greatest misfortune, that could befall me. My parents do 
all they can to teach me right. They help in my school work, explain 
how to reason out my examples and how to study and retain what I learn. 
They choose proper amusements an instructive books for me to read. They 
buy my clothing and look after my health so that I may grow strong in 
mind and body. When I grow to manhood I hope to be able to repay 
them for their care. 


B 


WEST POINT 


West Point on the Hudson River is the chief stronghold in America. 
The walls are made of cement and are very strong. They also slope so 
an attacking army could not scale them. They are also very high they 
stand about twenty five feet. Men who want to go there must first pass 
the examinations then get a permit from his congressmen. The men are 
drilled very hard because some day they to will have to drill men. They 
are kept under strict discipline and are given demerits very often for 


breaking the law. It is a very high honor to be at the head of the class. 
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When graduation comes the men are given their diploma’s by the high 
offcials in the Army. Some people say there were corsets because they 
stand so straight. I hope some day you will be able to go to West Point 
and see the sights. 


c 


A SAIL-BOAT RACE 


Last summer down to Winthrop Beach a man made me a sail-boat 
about one foot from bow to stern with a lead keel. While I was down 
there I met another boy who had a sail-boat about one foot and a half in 
length. I asked him would he race my boat and he said, “Yes,” So we 
got into a small rowboat and pushed off from shore after we got into the 
channel we let both of the boats go his was in the lead then mine caught 
up and was in the lead for about five minutes when his got caught in a 
mooning of a big boat. This ending the race for the day. I like sail- 
boating because it is an exciting sport. 


D 


MY FIRST DAY ON A BOAT 


A trip on a boat on a warm summer day is delightful. We keft 
Providence at 10.00. We reached New London at 3.30. We got off the 
boat. We walked around the city. Soon it was getting 4.00. We then 
got on the boat. While going back we saw a large shark. Everybody 
went to look at it. Soon we reached New Port. We saw a lot of warships 
and sailors. It was now getting dark. Soon we was home again. My 
first day on a boat was a happy one. 


E 


PLANTS NEED SUN SHINE 


Through my experience I found that plants need sun shine. 

If you were to place a plant in the garden were it could not get any 
sun. In a day or so you would find that it has become withered and 
died. If you should place it in a dark room were it could not get any 
sun shine it would also. But if you place it were it can get not to 
much sun shine and not to much water. You would find that it would 
thrive rapidly. 
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PROVIDENCE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A SCALE FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Selected Passages Constituting the City Scale for the Eighth Grade 


A 


MAKING MAY BASKETS 


Making may baskets is very good fun and I enjoy making them almost 
as much as receiving them. When I make one the first thing I do is 
get my materials ready. I need a small box, paste, and fancy colored 
tissue paper. Then I cut fringes on the ends of the paper and get it ready 
to paste on the sides of the box. Then comes a sticky process and before 
I am through I have managed to stick everything that is within reach. 
The box must have a lining so I place white tissue paper inside. To make 
the handle I cut a narrow strip of cardboard, cover it with tissue, and 
paste it on so that it will hold when I pick the basket up. After much 
hard labor I have a pretty may basket, ready to fill and send out to one 
of my friends. 


B 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The high cost of living is now troubling nearly all the people of the 
United States. This is caused by speculations and destruction of food, 
high freight rate, and other similar reasons. If the people were wise they 
would raise their food by planting. Instead of potatoes they could utilize 
rice which contains just as much nourishment and is much cheaper. If 
this high cost of living keeps on as it is going on now there will be a famine 
and many people will starve to death. 


c 


A VISIT TO THE PARK MUSEUM 


The museum at Roger Williams Park contains some very odd and 
interesting things. The things that were impressed on my mind the 
strongest were the minerals, the stuffed birds, and stuffed animals. If I 
were ever asked a question concerning birds or animals, and could not 
find the answer, I would go to this museum. If more people were to visit 
this museum I know they would be interested in something there. 
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D 


THE ATTENTION OF A FLOWER GARDEN 


A flower garden should be given great attention. Fertile soil and 
plenty of sun and moisture is needed if one wishes to succeed with his 
garden. If these are sufficiently supplied the flowers will sprout. Later 
they will be in full bloom, scatter their fragrance and fill the air with sweet 
perfume. 


E 


WHICH HAS A BETTER TIME-——A GIRL OR A BOY 


I think a boy has a very fine time than a girl because he is always free 
from work. I have a little brother that is free from house work but not 
free from getting coal down the cellar for the fire. I often see boys that 
whoop-behind wagons and some go to playgrounds and have their fine 
time while their sisters have to stay home to cook, clean the rooms, wash 
the floor, rooms, entries, and the stairs etc. But many boys often have 
accident happen to them. Many ride bycicles, some go on roller skates 
and always get hurt While the boy is having his fun the girl is learning 
something many boys get whipped when they get home because their 
cloths are dirty. 








TECHNICAL POINTS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


H. P. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools 
Newton, Iowa 


Few, if any, will question the assertion that habits of 
correct speech and writing must be established early in life 
if the speech and writing of adult life are to conform to good 
usage. Certain details of the mechanics of writing must 
early become automatic, and habits of exact and fluent oral 
expression must establish themselves while children are young. 
The public schools should supervise this work carefully and 
systematically if children are to attain the ideals just sug- 
gested. 

With this in mind the writer collected a large number of 
courses of study for elementary schools to determine the 
different points emphasized and the years of the course in 
which attention is focused upon a given point. Many of 
these courses outlined no technical work at all, while others 
listed but few points, assuming that supervisors and teachers 
would systematize the work in English in the various grades. 
More than one hundred courses were carefully checked, but 
of that number only fifty-four outlined sufficient work of this 
character under each grade to make any classification possible. 
The state courses checked were the following: Arizona, IlIli- 
nois, Maryland, Michigan, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. Tabulations were also made from the 
following city courses: Beloit, Berkeley, Boise, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Cheyenne, Columbus, Ohio; Decatur, DeKalb, Denver, 
Des Moines, East St. Louis, Evansville, Grand Rapids, Indi- 
anapolis, Kankakee, Lincoln, Milwaukee, Muncie, Nashua, 
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New Bedford, New Haven, Newton (Iowa), North Yakima, 
Omaha, Reading, Rochester, Schenectady, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, D. C., West Hoboken, Wilmington, Speyer School, 
and eleven cities and state normal critic schools using Hosic’s 
“The Elementary Course in English.” 

From the foregoing list it is evident that the prevailing 
practice of the schools over the entire country is summarized 
in this investigation. Every type of school is represented 
from the one-room rural school using a state course to the 
largest city with its detailed outline and its supervisor of 
English. For purposes of the study each course was so keyed 
that any item could be traced immediately to its source. 
This also insured an item’s appearing only once and that 
under the grade where it is first listed in the course. Certain 
points recur in the same course under different grades, often 
without any indication in the later grade that they had been 
mentioned before. With a key for each course it was a simple 
matter to list the points only under the grade where first given. 

It is interesting to note the wide variation in practice. 
A point recommended for study in the first grade in one course 
may be found in a grade as high as the seventh or eighth in 
another. In no instance does an item that is listed five or 
more times in the fifty-four courses appear each time in the 
same grade. This indicates a total lack of uniformity in our 
various cities and states in mechanizing the technical points 
of English writing. Again, no one course contains all of the 
items listed, and no one item—not even the interrogation 
point or the period at the close of a statement—appears in 
all. Finally, trivial points are sometimes listed in a course 
while important items are omitted. One superintendent lists 
Ph. D. and LL. D. and omits the abbreviations for “year” 
and “month.” 

Many a course is like Macbeth’s caldron—thrown together 
with no idea of unity. Separate committees often act for the 
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different grades and follow strictly the injunction not to let 
“the right hand know what the left hand doeth.” The work 
of the first four grades in one state course was prepared by 
one person, while the work of the other four grades was pre- 
pared by another person with an entirely different point of 
view. Another city omits in the first and second grades many 
of the simplest and most fundamental points, although the 
outlines of subsequent grades assume that these points have 
received attention in the lower grades. 

The purpose of this study is to aid public school men and 
women in organizing courses of study. It shows the different 
points emphasized in fifty-four courses of study, their fre- 
quency, grade distribution, and central tendency. For ex- 
ample, from the tables it is a simple matter to determine the 
general practice in connection with capitalizing the letter 
“J,” or the introduction of paragraphing, or the writing of 
divided quotations. This report is of little value beyond the 
fifth or sixth grade because the courses for the upper grades 
are very limited in view of the fact that the text books used 
beyond those grades are sufficiently detailed. The writer 
assumes that such a study merely summarizes the general 
practice of the country in connection with the teaching of 
English, and presents in tabular form a large amount of essen- 
tial material. It is based on the general theory that the 
prevailing practice in a large number of schools represents a 
composite judgment which is the best guide we have in the 
absence of detailed experimental work. Of course, there is 
a large field opened here for experimental teaching in deter- 
mining by exact, scientific method the best location in the 
curriculum of a given matter. 

The following table as well as subsequent tables should be 
read thus: Capitalizing the pronoun “I” occurs forty-two 
times in the fifty-four courses of study, the lowest grade in 
which it is placed being the first, the highest the fourth, with 
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the median grade, or the grade above and below which half 
the cases occur, the second. Where a point occurs but twice, 
each time under a different grade, no median is given. 


TABLE I 
TECHNICAL Points 


























on | Fre- | Lowest | Highest Median 
| quency | Grade Grade Grade 
I. Punctuation | | 
1. Capitals | 

RN ese estate thai ba sei ats 42. I 4 2 
Se eee 41 | I 4 2 
Each line of poetry...... a7 4 6 3 
Titles and their abbrevia- 

een 41 2 7 3 
Person or place........--| 39 I 3 I 
Beginning of a sentence..| 37 I 3 I 
Days of the week........ 35 I 4 2 
Direct quotations........| 31 | 2 7 4 
RE EO CEE 26 «| #1 4 2 
General or simple use....| 25 I 3 2 
ere | 3 4 3 
God end Deity........... | 19 3 | 4 
ING on ox tcunn ces aS; 3 4 3 
N. E. S. W. as points of | 

ee eee | 7 4 7 5 
Proper adjective......... z_ 3 7 4 
In bills and receipts. ..... | 3 4 4 4 
Personification.......... 3 4 7 4 
Important words in titles 3 3 7 6 
Bible and its books...... 3 4 5 4 
Word when used with name 

as “Mississippi River” 2 4 6 

2. Period 

Abbreviations........... 36 I 3 2 
General or simple use....| 30 I 4 2 
Close of sentence........ 29 I 2 I 
After initials............ 12 3 3 3 
After headings.......... 2 3 7 4 
After Arabic figures to} 

number paragraphs....| 2 I 4 
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TABLE I—Continued 


TECHNICAL Points—Continued 





oo Fre- | Lowest | Highest Median 
_ quency Grade Grade | Grade 
3. Comma 
Interposed words, after 
PRES MON GRO 2 onc 42 2 7 4 
SON SECE 3 consis acts Sk 38 I 8 4 
Words, phrases, andclauses 
out of natural order....| 19 5 7 5 
Parts of compound sen- 
WO Bs ch ckoenediexs 3 | 4 8 5 
In quotations........... 12 3 | 4 
In indirect quotations... . 8 4 7 5 
Appomtives............ éj 4 7 6 
RGEETAL. ewcicaay stance S I 6 2 
| 
4. Interrogation point........ $3 I a 4 I 
5. Exclamation point........ 39—C | I 7 3 
6. Apostrophe 
POSSESSIVES 5 sas <5... gi I 5 3 
Elision or contraction... . 29 I 7 4 
Plurals of letters, signs, etc. 4 7 5 
7. Quotations 
Quotation marks........ 48 I 7 3 
Simple quotations. ..... 7 3 5 4 
Divided quotations...... 14 4 7 5 
Indirect quotations..... 8 4 7 5 
Quotation within quota- 
Re hCkG RG ialkea<aoes 5 4 6 4 
B. SemiO1ON 6... 8s cess os 20 5 8 7 
g. Hyphen 
In compound words at end 
UE LS ee ee ee 36 I 5 4 
10. Brackets, brace and paren- 
NS ties bie oo x eaeoss 6 5 8 7 
| eee reer 4 4 7 5 
12. Margin... 32 I 7 3 





, 
; 
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TABLE I—Continued 


TecunicaL Poinrs—Continued 























ws | fie | Lowest | Sige | Stadion 
eine | quency | Grade Grade Grade 
| | 
13. Indentation............... | 31. OC I | 7 2 
i I io cctevonxaneds 1 48 | 1 | 5 3 
| | 
15. Writing from outline....... i a<— £. 2 o-# 4 
| | 
IOS MER wSocwinnreswesicacuan|. 3e 2 | 5 3 
| 
ry. Porte of a leteer.............. | 52 | 2 | 5 3 
AE RE: cncesiccccicvend g | * | 2 2 
II. Adjectives | 
Comparative form......... 12 | 3 6 5 
Superlative form........... 12 | 3 6 5 
Adjective after seem, appear, 
Chis. Siew na Nninis ay Gi 5 7 
III. Adverbs | | | 
ES Ca a i ee re | s | I | 5 4 
Comparative form......... ; = | & © SF 6 
Superlative form........... | 6 5 | 8 6 
Double negative........... | 12 1 | 6 4 
| | 
IV. Nouns | | | 
Simple plurals............. Pome ft ££ | of 2 
Irregular plurals, general. . . | 7 | 8 } F 4 
In 7" “|” and A | 3 | 3 | 5 4 
Plurals in general.......... 2 | 4 | 4 | 4 
Compound words.......... | & 1,4 7 ‘ 
PAUTRIGHN OO: 2 rsicie /desosieereans | 2 4 | 5 
Pe ors NEA aan want’ 2 a 4 
| 
V. Pronouns | | 
Subject and predicate adjec- | | 
HAVO HOT TAG p05: 24 crew) ote | a9 I 5 3 
oO ere a I e -4 3 
PCNCT AN ln do bicewuas ee I 6 | 3 
ROPA ERO acirldes ain sas | s 3 gy 3 
Possessive forms........... | 2 2 3 | os 
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TABLE I—Continued 


TeEcHNICAL Points—Continued 
































iis | Fre- | Lowest | Highest Median 
| quency | Grade | Grade | Grade 
VI. Verbs | | 
OSS ae en reer | 19 I = a 5 
Subjunctive in condition....| 4 a oo 5 
I ia cwa teen was | 3 2 | — 2 
ees 4 | 4 | 4 
PRR MONIN ook ~ A ose ndieses | 2 | 4 | ar 4 
| 
VII. Abbreviations | | 
General or common........ | 15 c- a | 3 
The following points occurred but once, in the grade indicated: star, 
dagger and double dagger, 6; syllabication, 4; internal change, 3; plurals 
of nouns ending in “s,” “sh,” or “ch,” 4; in “x” or “z,” 4; singular 
possessive, 2; plural possessive, 2; sequence of tenses, 1 
TABLE II 
_ Discrimination IN THE UsE oF Worps 
an Fre- | Lowest | | Blighent | Median 
quency Grade Grade Grade 
I. Adjectives | 
A and an. oar 19 I _— I 
Apt, likely a and liable. . 4 7 eo 7 
Awful... re ae 4 6 | 6 
Fierce. . eee 2 6 6 6 
Funny, strange, queer and 
CCS eee PCr eee II 2 7 6 
Grand and awful........... 5 5 6 5 
Grand and swell........... 2 6 6 6 
Healthy and healthful...... 4 7 7 7 
eT See eee 3 7 8 7 
Mad and angry............ 5 4 6 6 
Nice, lovely and cute....... 5 3 | 6 5 
Plenty and plentiful... 5 6 | «8 7 
Real, awful and very....... 4 at aes 3 
Scared and afraid.......... 5 . 1 4 7 
Tiny, little and small....... 2 & i. 8 - 
oe ee rt ree 8 3 7 3 



























II. Adverbs 


III. Conjunctions | 


IV. Nouns 


V. Prepositions 











TABLE II—Continued 


DIscRIMINATION IN THE Use or Worps—Continued 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 











I Fre- Lowest 
_ quency Grade 


Highest Median | 
Grade Grade 





AG GOGIIAS 5 Ss. wiis was sieternsic 2 
TNASMUCHHAS..s-..026:0:5,0:5.4-66.5:46 7 
Most and almost........... 4 
TOO; tO: ANG EWO 6 6si:6 visiee-5.% II 
Very and awful............ 2 
Well and good............. 6 


Either—or...............- 2 
Neither—nor.............. 2 


Balance and remainder..... 
Center and middle......... 
Principal and principle...... 


Dn 


CO a 


RSPB COIN co s6seurtdve suerte ats 
PRN NO 6y0 5s ies ais tniaigg sso 
Loo er oe 
Between and among........ 


EE ree 





mI nN DWNNHK HHP NHN NKN SH 


_ 
s 
~ 
=] 
Qa 
= 
= 
° 


EOP cit re 
SE ANAIGH oiiwisca'sarccovoas'a.ors 


— 








ae 

o 

— 
vPNT & DW 


KW w& Wr WW COW 


~“sIm 


PemeWWNe NP WD KWAN NN KONA NP & 








fe SnIn~T On 
W& 


mn 





DMA ANAM SST DNA ANN AM W ANN AnH 


> Isak RA, ee KAA ae 











| 
| 
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TABLE II—Continued 


DiscRIMINa’ TION IN THE USE OF Worps—Continued — 





Item 


VI. Pronouns 


Both and each............. 
Each, every and everyone... 
Either and neither......... 


Their and there............ 

These and those........... 

This and that... ........... 

Who, which and what as rel- 
UC ee ee 


VII. Verbs 


Bring, carry and fetch....... 
Bring and take............ | 
Calculate and intend....... 
Don’t and doesn’t.......... 
Except and accept......... 
Got and has got........... 
Guess and think...........| 
Hang and hung............ | 
Hear and here............. 
Lend and loan.............| 
Let and leave.............. 
BG Sd BAG 5 coin 5 wie amen 
Like and love. ’ 
May and can, ‘might — and 
oS RAS Para 
Rise and raise.............. 
Seem and seam............. 
Shall and will.............. 
Sit and set. 
Stay and stop. . 
Suspect, expect ‘and antici- 
Paes t ies srs ew caewids 
Teach and learn............ 








Fre- | Lowest Highest 
quency Grade Grade 
4 6 7 
9 3 6 
4 3 6 
2 6 7 
16 I 5 
23 I 7 
19 I 6 
9 3 6 
II 3 7 
4 | 3 5 
; | s 6 
, it 7 
2 | 5 5 
15 I 8 
15 3 7 
2 5 7 
2 3 3 
- 4 7 
7 I 6 
18 2 8 
8 4 5 
26 I 8 
9 4 8 
2 4 4 
15 I 8 
19 2 8 
6 4 6 
6 6 8 
23 2 6 








Median 
Grade 


anna 


Www - 


APP HH wn 


jw - 


The following points occurred but once, in the grade indicated: bad, evil, 
and ill, 5; cunning and tiny, 5; faded and withered, 5; fresh and new, 5; 
frightful, 6; right and left, 1; terrible, 6; the, 1; after, 4; already, 4; as far as, 
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3; as though, 6; as well as, 6; here and there, 2; if, 4; near and far, 1; near and 
nearly, 8; no and not, 4; once, 4; then, 4; whenever, 4; where, 4; whereas, 8; 
wherever, 4; while, 2; yet, 4; aunt and ant, 2; capitol and capital, 5; flock and 
herd, 4; flower and flour, 2; gentleman and man, 5; lady and gentleman, 5; 
lady and woman, 5; majority and plurality, 7; meat and meet, 2; party and 
person, 6; proof and evidence, 6; sea and see, 2; woman and man, §; as, 3; 
at the left, 1; at the right, 1; before, 2; by, 4; of, 5; toward, 6; with, 4; any 
and either, 6; couple, 5; each other, 6; few, 5; many and lot, 7; many and 
much, 6; neither, 5; one another, 6; our and hour, 3; several, 5; ate and eight, 
2; bear and bare, 4; buy and by, 2; chews and choose, §; fly, flee and carry, 4; 
fly and flow, 4; hire and higher, 4; knew and new, 2; lose and loose, 4; must, 8; 
ought, 5; should and ought, 5; steal and steel, 2; wander and wonder, 5; 
write and right, 3. 


TABLE III 


PrIncIPAL Parts OF IRREGULAR VERBS 

















—_— Fre- Lowest Highest | Median 
quency Grade Grade | Grade 
DE eSivwac taeda geadeeantewe | 3 | 4 7 | 7 
BB vrsditaieis: 395 hare Bape nee Ble Rie as | 29 | I 4 | I 
BEA sii eaididjnwa sebeetruseseante | 2 | @ 4 4 
| eee or erate eter 8 2 5 | 4 
0 eer ere err ere | 7 2 5 4 
eae Oi ss adhs. a cr a rane isa deci. to tie | 4 2 4 4 
| See eee eee re | 15 2 | § | 4 
Le I I Tae eae 20 * | © 3 
ee rrr re ere. 13 1 | 6 2 
DE eiirwdnce tasmea tena eau’ 9 - b & 4 
BN hike art mgth newice semana yi | I * } &@ 2 
AR oleh dae oosaitaeeeeaeas | 3. | ar | 3 2 
ee en re | @ | 4 5 2 
CORO sc ars a te rnicrare ts onne ee tute ar | 10 | 3 4 4 
ho Licaciecscatanenale sekidansangs | 27 ry ®#E @ 
SE Renee Peer heer eee ; 5 | 5 5 
RR ere re eT ree ) 2 | 3 | 4 5 
BD te iss is ise aaa Sis tae IO SiS Gus aytoys } we | I 5 2 
Sines a hang Mean ee mata (am | £ | 6 4 
Ay ete. cocci cosseduets Mavs ON oihnsd | @ | .6 4 
Re On ae ee em ee | 13 2 | 6 4 
OIKOMA ostresns PGS a Goss SOTO RAS | 10 | 2 | rm 4 
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TABLE I1I—Continued 


Principat Parts OF IRREGULAR VERBS—Continued 























| 
Kies | Fre- | Lowest | Highest Median 
| quency | Grade | Grade Grade 
Me iene tt sunsudacceee ¥en 4 I 6 3 
sea eh Ghai 4 Rew aubes maka Soe 6 4 | 8 4 
Ee Tee arent nae are | a (ee 5 
Red eireckt Curtin enn ts hen ee | 2 2 4 ay 
NY PO eA eRe aa hte 2 I 4 = 
PO er Peer ETT ee OTS 6 | 1 5 3 
NG vce xs pace ees chon aes 7 | 2 — <4 4 
Se ener ort a. F 2h ee 4 
SS er ne ae meer 7 > #8 i @. t 8 
Cian eann cukbevaw aca pant . | ¢ 1s 3 
Re ee era re re 30 | iv: oe 3 
cg RE CO EEO ORT RT ete i | I 4 3 
BU NaoceieN seit sack uagaewend ee, 5 
RUMI LON ED Ltt cucsh eer tn. can 16 | I _ 2 
SS Ree ee er ee 3 | 2 5 5 
REEF ovxGc ies sececuseseasses 3 | 2 5 2 
Mahia sudteriensas nieces nces = ae ee. 5 4 
SCEIS eS hin thuetivexwatscacere 16 | I 5 4 
eh drec's dpling hd eed ada sweets 4 | 4 6 BG 
EE oe eet eee ee yn a | 5 | 3 
Reiki dckatuneeelcawenucsa iS & 5 bs 
I ee ene eee a ome 3 2 
0 SER Ee a eae ee 4 | 4 ce | 5 
Pre Peers ROE TEE mee | a 4 | 2 
erin On Aiea Values wo tc % = 3 
| EE eee pre 9 + 2 - 4 
Rte thc ocirigihs wiwletinwnre eases 19 I = 3 
SE OER ete ey trink he See cREREE 37 I a 4 2 
en nee oe ee 12 I 5 4 
SE SU we obeeeesak sane es sees 13 2 4 3 
rer re en es 2 4 Ke. SIT ake 
___ See ee Ter Ee 23. I c. 3 
ee rey errr re ey fo 6] 5 4 
ER rt eee re Sie aes 5 oh 
er rete ee 2 | ¢ 5 5 
LTT ee er ee 7 2 5 2 
CeCe PETE Ee eT 16 | 2 7 | 3 
RC eae er eee rey ean 3 3 4 | 3 
EM UREA ce ee ee ic oe 3 I 3 I 
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TABLE III—Continued 


Principat Parts or IRREGULAR VERBS—Continued 


—_ Fre- Lowest Highest Median 

| quency Grade Grade Grade 
SORA oes bond Shs Galea R 5 2 6 3 
Sine asia os hkeanwet vaemasdeéahes 2 5 5 5 
SWS ceictosu era leatn wasn 7 2 5 4 
SRF (soot fei ainecing nos. einas'SB 2 5 5 5 
MAIS cies cise el eae aig Ake Saeed 19 I Gh 4 
MAC Ss isears. 555 he ss see cs OES 10 2 6 3 
MARIN raed 2% 2, 5:5) deca fo tod eMac are ite) 2 4 4 
MR cod he acta narindetonbindaheseNee OR 2 4 6 = 
(015) | re ree 3 4 5 5 
MUOWi coche aeamapemadas rion kgag 21 I 5 3 
NORA iy We ches did Fon aiaeh g's RaeateS 2 4 4 4 
NVCAE fois isis a eicia tse 8's God orate Bags 11 2 5 4 
AMINE ase Nici: Phin heat vertdcne wea 4 3 5 4 
WNEMCO horde esate acd dado Baba 25 I 7 3 


The following points occurred but once, in the grade indicated: carry, 


5; fight, 3; forsake, 4; leave, 4; let, 4; make, 4; ought, 5; say, 4. 


TABLE IV 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CoNnTRACTIONS 


Fre- Lowest Highest Median 
Item aes : 
quency Grade Grade Grade 


BS hess Suis lis oosiatialamausacd Grates 4 7 7 z, 
FA. CA eo ee ee EC ear ee 5 5 6 5 
A NANE IS Wiksic.c ces e snr eases 5 4 7 7 
PG ASAE ENA is ss oe waiewice maaes 17 2 8 4 
PAG Ge Fere. pb x Fie Shares ese verdes 6 3 6 5 
AMIS ois fils ater na eye Geass tae 3 2 4 3 
BRO 60 ecirara nun dombatiabea wees 4 6 7 7) 
PROM Shisap. oi ads paso eae Sareea v) 6 8 se 
PU Mise si 4 5.8 sis ea ewes 18 w! 5 2 
Bese fd beau ea be as aehae ees 3 3 4 4 
PR stcrclvs,% os auihw a:aik bid creat ada 2 2 4 3 
MGR 8 AT fetta phebee ba pemiGes 5 3 5 5 
RO hac ons einer aoe or Rew Waa 6 4 7 6 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


ABBREVIATIONS AND ConTRACTIONS—Continued 


ies Fre- Lowest 
quency Grade 
SNe Che Wak cuneate tees 12 3 
MSW erases in hig care baie wleie sos es 5 4 
BRR EERn kan Mancnoteae kamen vas 3 2 
EET Serre 15 I 
LEE Sa a Oe er ee ee eee 4 2 
DS Ce.) a 19 I 
DOR MTs oe oids SS wa wiesea 3 4 
BRI POA Reha ae cet meee 3 4 
Ls, OSI Se reer ee erennee ame 3 4 
is a wenn ii ea ek ee as 3 6 
MEO MDS. canaicrcoas ean vee sk eee 2 6 
Ree ie ied A ehh isle 6 2 
COS Eee ree eerie rere Oh ow 3 5 
Ca. \: | ae ee eae ee 2 5 
ee a Sree eee ee Sen 9 4 
SONG seen ty te eta epg icseces 9 3 
MN pte emcutoek eae ees 4 4 
PRE eRe Ne Tet ae ain eee nea 4 6 
LOSS aS Sa eee a Sn nee ne nner Tn 5 2 
LSS Dy eee ae Re OO 3 6 
BEAU ES eb ch sick aa ee von se 6 4 
LS eS ee aes re ae a ty ee en 2 2 
2 EES agen ES a 5 3 
RMB ee kickers otc ergo cakiats ote 2 5 
PRN Dh eg ear he a hae 9 4 
2 [SESS Rs ae any ee 7 5 
| SSE Se re ee ee eee eS 3 2 
Abbreviations for months 18 I 
et A tgs eh eh RP hats Ar ete 30 I 
RE PRR as ee See 30 I 
DE etn re A a 2 2 
| Se 2 6 
OMS UON Bice cnn sec heh chin ws eas 4 4 
RUNS REE et einige nd tae Mek cae dh 7 xX 
ONIN eee Ai orn: ahaa Se aire wees 2 6 
See rg en eg a oe ane ata, 4 2 
ig’: | 2 Sen ge Ce ne Re ES FE 7 2 
Peete aye peers Sena eine 3 3 
SoM eh ee reenact eee 5 3 


Highest 
Grade 


-phNDNN 


na 


“SJ On] 


Mauna p fb 


NN 


CHOorh HEN KHNATIATIMA WH COOH C 


SIN 


Wonk 


Median 
Grade 


NAA 


AW - 


MmMPMMWDW:s COAL 


WMmnaIw - 


es 


WnNNnNW NAT DN: 


ke es 


Wwwhw i: 
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TABLE IV—Continued 




















Median 


wmnl 


DAP AWN NH NHHKHA: aw; 


Gate A ts Gite: ; 


Bis 


ae ae ae ay oe 


A 


I | Fre- | Lowest | Highest | 
tem | quency | Grade | Grade | Grade 
| | 
| | 

ee en eee a eae | 4 et 4 
AKG MORIN staiwcs ayeoeeis aly wknd seats | 2 , | F 
ne Pee ne re eee 9 se. | F 
Pt C866 :S ayelee ene aS. e eae area eie BUereye le wae 4 2 6 
I er eer rey Te nee 5 2 | 7 
MUS is fe adic sets Gwe setae Meee 12 - | 7 
BREESE Lots ras, outer nediannabansniseiiiaioiiinans 4 a | te 
Res ai crerdiarewi docu aes oh 4 | 4 | 7 
IS bcd a asus tisieure aut eae 3)2 | «4 
VA iis ont sad naunanm erartaaeee > | o i wh 
Saree eisai iia nerets avy ators raGniphenieiee 24 I 5 
DtALES, NAMES Ol ..s oid c0 wide eens 14 | I 7 
RGA Le ESTAR SRN ERR 10 | 3 a, 4 
DE MicsiTuiteceavereccimevesenise, VE 4 5 mI 
Meh suianiin esse dewm aden 9 | 3 6 | 
Pcie Riercencwcies saeeavenes 6 | 4 8 | 
Mh da dun nls’ hi woXiexdaneatinae Gai 2 | 6 8 
rrr er eer eT ae re 5 | 2 . } 
ev hsik ocean wake eke eyes 10 | 3 5 | 
ae eee ee ere ee 8 I 5 
COT a ee 4 4 5 | 
ee eer re err 7 3 5 i 
DOCS tes. ses53:0 | 13 2 5 | 
DN si 58 det arte wp exam eaarmokin We 15 I 5 | 
BED Sop tos atgde 5 Siapavdsvasared Sata aens A 2 4 6 | 
4 See eee Per eee 5 4 5 
1b ESS on Aer 9 3 5 
NG. ii heceandarennnawats 6 I 5 | 
Be roc uss ainignaaie asl dione expels 2 | 4 5 | 
NUN bP cdi dre uaaead mania NOES 12 2 4 | 
PON usb ine, ode nace oe Sie age ROS Io | 2 | 6§ 
CRE en eee 6 | 2 | § 
MOS ease as dtiercans acto eentatatihaernke 6 | 3 | 5 
Pte yng ea take Ges bh eamere 5 | 3 | 5 
EGG eis v0 3b kw ginintom arenas bores 4 | 4 | 5 
Oe ot Ss noch ors losaieeeee ann en 2 4 | 6 
OS Cc | co a ee 2 4 | 4 
BROMINE ais iran aaecorewierineds 4 4 5 
5 ee 4 4 | § 
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TABLE IV—Continued 


ABBREVIATIONS AND ConTractTions—Continued 


en Fre- Lowest Highest Median 

quency Grade Grade Grade 
They te..... ie ak ae ax kee ea 5 4 5 4 
They'll. pie Wil, wine inte sales pie isis eihia.4..0.%5 3 4 5 3 
CL ee are See er sree 2 3 4 as 
JOS OC er Ay nr See ee ana 5 2 4 3 
| he 2 2 ‘ = 
WV Mere er eee ake eas Rents 3 3 5 5 
Lo Oe ee ee Ce eee 5 3 5 3 
LOCO Lg RRS ee ee one ae 5 4 5 5 
CO | ER See ee ee ene ee eee 3 2 5 3 


The following points occurred but once, in the grade indicated: 
“Arithmetic abbreviations,” 4; B. S., 7; D. D., 6; hr., 4; int., 6; LL. D., 


x /9 73 
avec, 6; o., 2; Ph. D., 7; prox, 6; R. FF. D., 6; 29. m., 2; 
U. S. N., 6; e’en, 6; let’s, 6; ma’am, 4; o’er, 4; shan’t, 4; that’s, 4; ’twas, 4; 


we've, 5; what’s, 4. 





— 








Eee eae 











Edurational Writings 














I. COMMENT ON CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


A handbook to help superintendents conduct surveys of their own school 
systems.—School surveys during the past seven years have been of two dis- 
tinctly different kinds: one, and that most common up to the present time, 
is the occasional or intermittent survey, conducted by groups of specialists 
brought in from the outside to overhaul all aspects of school administration 
in the city; the other is the co-called inside, continuous survey, conducted by 
the superintendent and his administrative assistants and carried on year by 
year in the local system. Superintendent Bliss’s new book on school sur- 
veys' is designed as an outline for conducting “inside, continuous” surveys 
by superintendents. It is the result of a number of years of experience in just 
such school surveying. Illustrations are drawn from specific towns and cities, 
largely from those situated in the eastern portion of the country. 

The author suggests that the survey begin with a study of general con- 
ditions in the community, of the general plan of school organization, and 
with a comparison of local conditions in such matters as pupil enrollment, 
school attendance, etc., with conditions in these matters in other cities. 

Introductory matter on these topics is to be followed by a discussion of 
the method of organizing and administering school business through the 
board of education, relevant facts concerning the teaching staff, number of 
pupils per supervisor, per teacher, ratio of supervisors to teachers, professional 
preparation, and experience of the teaching staff. As an aid to the study of 
salaries a salary schedule indicating grades of schools and minimum and 
maximum levels is reported for a list of thirty-three cities. Comparative 
tables are also given for average salaries of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The nex. topic suggested is a statistical analysis of “the pupils.” 
Here the author gives age-grade distribution tables, tables of children of 
school-census age, of enrollment and average daily attendance, and tables 
showing degree of retardation and acceleration in the public system. Non- 
promotion tables and failure tables showing percentages of failures by 
subjects and average size of class round out this material. 


«D. C. Buss, Methods and Standards for Local School Surveys. Boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., 1918. Pp. xxiv-+264. $1.50. 
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It is further suggested that efficiency of instruction be measured by means 
of standardized tests. Five subjects are discussed with the aid of illustra- 
tions, namely, hand-writing, spelling, arithmetic, composition, and reading. 
The author gives a list of sixteen definite rules of procedure to be followed in 
conducting standardized tests. Standard scores quoted from a variety of 
places for each of these five subjects provide the persons making a survey 
with certain suggestive forms. 

Chapter VIII on the course of study is a suggestion for studies of time 
allotments by grades. It quotes the precentage of time devoted to each 
subject in the curriculum as reported by Holmes in the Fourteenth Yearbook. 
The chapter on school buildings quotes Strayer’s score card and gives the 
results secured by five scorers who applied the Strayer scale in ten buildings. 
This chapter also includes some cost data for elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Chapter XII is on school finance. It omits many important features 
ordinarily covered in school surveys of city school finance and might profit- 
ably have been amplified. Chapters XIV and XV summarize briefly for the 
administrator specific devices and graphical methods of representing data. 

The book is uncritical in its use of statistical terminology and loose in its 
use of scientific educational terminology throughout. This fault might 
have been avoided to the very great advantage of the movement which it 
aims to promote. There is no reason why educational terminology should not 
be at once clear and simple, but it must include some definite technical terms 
which readers of this type of book should master. On the whole, the book 
is a very helpful compilation of selected administrative devices for school 
surveying. The suggestions are the stronger because they have the support 
of various administrators and because they are set down by a school super- 
intendent who has used them extensively and has found that they improve 
his practice. No superintendent has been a more ardent advocate of scien- 
tific methods in school administration than has Superintendent Bliss. 

A new text-book on the teaching of arithmetic in the elementary school.— 
A contribution to the improvement of the teaching of arithmetic has been 
made in Professor Stone’s new book'. It is written for teachers and super- 
visors and for those preparing to teach arithmetic in the elementary schools. 
It is intended especially to be a text-book for normal schools and teachers’ 
reading circles. It gives the aims and purposes of efficient teaching in 
arithmetic, especially in the primary grades. It takes advantage of modern 


tJ. C. Srone, The Teaching of Arithmetic. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Pp. v+ 262. 
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scientific studies of arithmetic. For example, it indicates what topics ought 
to be eliminated in the light of the findings of recent investigations. It takes 
advantage of the scientific work of Courtis, C. W. Stone, and others. It also 
exhibits a thorough grasp of present-day psychology. It makes very clear 
such issues as those raised by the caption, “Is Habituation Prior to Rational- 
ization Desirable?” It answers this question in the affirmative for the 
elementary school. Good insight is displayed in the discussions and applica- 
tions in the psychology of problem-solving. The author’s constant reitera- 
tion of the statement that we must train the children in the habit of “seeing 
relations” is an illustration of his psychological analysis and insight. The 
style of the book is clear and direct. It is not characterized by the academic 
terminology that many of our modern pedagogical writings employ. It 
is written for the teacher of limited training. In addition to stating general 
principles, it also tells very specifically what to do. It gives detailed, 
concrete suggestions as to method, especially for the primary grades. 

A text-book and manual for teachers of science in the elementary school.— 
We recently reviewed in this department a general book on the principles of 
science teaching by Professor Twiss. That book was written, however, for 
the high school. Paralleling it for the elementary school we now have Pro- 
fessor Trafton’s text-book. 

This book organizes material of elementary science under four large 
headings: diological (including the study of wild plants and animals); agri- 
cultural (emphasizing gardening and including the study of closely allied topics, 
such as weeds and soils); physical (which includes the elementary phases of 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy); and hygienic (which includes the teach- 
ing of personal hygiene and public sanitation). These four branches of 
science are followed through the first half of the book in general descriptive 
fashion and are assigned to their places in the school; the biological phase 
receiving special attention in the lower grades, the agricultural in the inter- 
mediate and grammar, the physical receiving most attention in the grammar, 
and hygiene beginning with the primary grades and increasing in importance 
in the later grades. 

The book is divided into two distinct parts. The first part, including 
two hundred pages, is introduced by general chapters, such as chapters on 
the content and place of science, the aims that are prevalent in teaching 
science to elementary-school children, the method of putting real motive into 
the teaching of science, and the prevalent methods of teaching science illus- 


1G. H. Trarton, The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Miffin Co. Pp. x+293. $1.50. 
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trated by simple lessons. These preliminary chapters are followed by sec- 
tions on the teaching of each of the four branches of science named above. 
The chapters include suggestions on teaching about birds, insects, pets, and 
domesticated animals. Lessons are outlined on trees, seed-dispersal, and 
flowerless plants, on gardening, on weeds, hygiene, elementary physics 
and chemistry, and on water and the sky. In each chapter outlining lessons 
the author condenses general descriptive and handbook material into very 
brief space. The discussion is written in elementary form and is adapted 
to the use of elementary-school teachers. 

The second, main part of the book consists of an outline of science instruc- 
tion, organized by grades from the first grade to the eighth, inclusive. Specific 
problems are discussed and outlined according to grades and seasons, and 
the order of arrangement of topics is made so definite that the new teacher 
can follow it or modify it as her experience leads her to make changes in the 
organization. The bibliography is arranged according to the subject dis- 
cussed and is complete. It might have been made more useful if it had been 
annotated. 

A text-book in the scientific study of child life—The literature of child 
study has been represented by two distinctly different kinds of books. 
First, there have been those which contributed little in the way of general 
scientific or objective material, but were made up largely of collections 
of empirical judgment or of individual experience. Secondly and more 
recently, the educational psychologist has been rendering a distinct service 
to the improvement of the teaching of children by developing a more exact 
type of child study which is based throughout on scientifically determined 
facts regarding child development. Professor Waddle’s volume! may be 
classed as a book of the latter type, although the first half is a restatement 
of general principles such as have appeared in a dozen or more books by 
Bagley, Ruediger, Bolton, O’Shea, and others. 

The book begins by summarizing the anthropological literature on the 
place of the child in history. An enumeration of the kinds of individual 
and objective studies which have been reported on the child is given next. 
A helpful summary is supplied of the methods by which investigators have 
studied the child mind. The biological foundation for the study of child 
development and child psychology is given in a summary of the essential 
facts of biology and heredity. The instincts are discussed under the cap- 
tion, “Non-learned Human Behavior.” Then follow discussions of “The 


*C. W. Wanpte, Introduction to Child Psychology. Riverside Text-books in Educa- 
tion. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. xvii+317. $1.50. 
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Play of Children” and “Linguistic Development.” The practical and 
more concrete phases of school work are more directly dealt with in such 
chapters as those on “Children’s Drawings,” “The Moral Nature of Chil- 
dren,” and “Juvenile Delinquency.” The latter part of the book will 
have more immediate interest to the teacher because of its discussion of 
the facts and principles concerning the mental development of children. 

The bibliography is detailed, but not classified or annotated. It is 
questionable whether the book properly recognizes the limited extent to 
which teachers have had contact with the materials discussed. The phrase- 
ology is somewhat technical; for that reason the book will be a difficult 
one for some teachers to read. “The book may be regarded as a helpful 
summary of the best that the child study movement has contributed to 
our present knowledge of child psychology and as a good introduction to 
the literature of each phase of the subject. 

A text-book and manual on school hygiene-—During the past five years 
a number of text-books have appeared dealing with special aspects of school 
health. More recently the tendency has been to bring together large bodies 
of material in general text-books and manuals for teachers, superintendents, 
and students of education. Healthful Schools* is the latest and one of the 
most useful of this latter type. It is a combination text-book and handbook 
for students, administrators, and teachers, dealing with all the physical 
conditions essential to healthful schools. 

Its chief characteristics are as follows: First, it is informational. It 
aims to summarize for the reader the best modern thought and practice 
with respect to choosing the school’s site, planning and operating school 
buildings, the distribution of rooms, the selection of classroom equipment, 
the planning of conditions with respect to natural and artifical lighting, 
the water supply, heat, and ventilation, protecting school houses from fire, 
keeping the school house clean, problems of medical inspection, physical 
training and recreation, exceptional children, and school feeding. 

Secondly, it is thoroughly scientific. Each discussion is based on the 
best scientific results of investigation which the writers are able to get 
together. It is a compilation and careful organization of studies made by 
various investigating bodies—commissions, boards, and individuals. In 
discussing the problems of school house lighting, heating, or ventilation, 
the results of scientific investigation as well as the consensus of authoritative 
judgments are summarized for the reader. The book reviews enough of 


t May Ayres, J. F. Wittiams, and T. D. Woop, Healthful Schools. Riverside Text- 
books in Education. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. xii+292. $1.50. 
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the historical setting of the topics treated to give the reader a background 
for the understanding of each problem. 

Thirdly, it is usable. It is a manual of practice. It tells the 
administrator how to do thus-and-so and how to get in touch with the 
best experimentation and judgment on the subject. The book contains 
very well selected and annotated bibliographies covering each topic and 
should put the reader in touch with the best literature on the respective 
problems. 

A text-book on the teeth for elementary-school children.—Very striking 
improvements are being made in the teaching of hygiene in the elementary 
school. A most interesting contribution to one special aspect of health 
instruction in public schools is that represented by Dr. Ferguson’s new book 
on the teeth". It is intended for grades three and four. It is written with a 
view to arousing a desire in children to take care of their teeth. It also shows 
them how to doit. The style of the writer and the typography of the printer 
co-operate to arouse the attention and to reach the understanding of small 
children. The illustrations, which are drawn by the author, are important 
aids in teaching the lessons. Some are humorous presentations of facts that 
every child should know regarding the teeth. They all contribute directions 
of the proper care of the teeth or warnings against their neglect. The review 
editor has no hesitation in urging the consideration of this book by teachers 
and administrators in the elementary schools. 

A new child’s encyclopedia.—There is a growing tendency to use in reci- 
tations not a single text, but a number of books from which material is drawn. 
Supplementary readers are becoming common in every line. In keeping 
with this general tendency is the appearance of children’s encyclopedias. 
Such a series of volumes constitutes a kind of universal supplementary 
reader. The pupil discovers that he can look up information on any topic 
which comes up in any of his classes. 

The World Book? is described by its authors as an American book. Its 
articles are written by American authors and are adapted to the use of 
schools in this country. Its style is adapted to the use of children from the 
fourth grade on. There is a so-called Service Bulletin which the pub- 
lishers distribute to owners of the book. This calls attention periodically 
to the current interests which can be more intelligently dealt with through 
readings supplied by the encyclopedia. 


1H. W. Fercuson, 4 Child’s Book of the Teeth. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany. Pp. 63. $0.44. 

2 The World Book, edited by M. V. O’SHEa. Chicago: Hanson-Roach-Fowler Co 
Eight volumes. 
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The book seems to be complete in its list of topics. These are drawn 
from the various fields of knowledge covered in the elementary school and 
to some extent those taken up in the high school. The science articles seem 
to be especially good. 

A handbook on teaching how to study.—Superintendent Zimmers has 
described the method! by which he induced his teachers to transform their 
recitations. At the beginning of the experiment the teachers were using 
most of the time of the recitation, were asking questions which called only 
for the reproduction of statements learned by heart out of the book. After 
two years the pupils were occupying ninety per cent of the time and the 
questions were thought-provoking. The pupils had learned to organize 
their ideas. 

The method of bringing about this result is described. Teachers’ meet- 
ings based on readings are described in full. The book will be of value to 
superintendents and principals as a guide in effective supervision of teachers. 
Teachers will gain many suggestions by reading it. 

An introductory discussion of school problems for teachers and prospective 
teachers.—It is very common practice to introduce students in normal schools 
and colleges to the study of education by giving them courses in the history 
of education or in general psychology. The discussions of such courses 
touch only in the most remote way the classroom problems of the teacher and 
the administrative problems of present-day schools. The result has been a 
decided inability on the part of the young teacher to apply his or her training 
to the teaching tasks. 

More recently there has been a demand in our schools of education that 
we introduce prospective teachers to the problems of education by an ele- 
mentary discussion of the “problems” themselves. It has been difficult in 
the past to organize courses along these lines, because no text-book of this 
sort has been available. Mr. Judd’s new book’, therefore, will provide a 
distinct impetus to the movement for a new type of elémentary course for 
teachers in training. 

The book aims first to extend the pupils’ view of the school. It shows 
the conservatism of laymen toward school practice and by simple examples 
suggests the new developments in educational practice that exhibit the way 
in which the scientific movement is helping to develop better schools. Cer- 
tain types of history of education come in naturally in giving the students 





P. J. Zimmers, Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study. Madison, Wis.: Parker 
Educational Co. Pp. 55. $0.50. 

2C. H. Jupp, Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education. Boston: Ginn and 
Company. Pp. xii+333. $1.50. 
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a sketch of the way in which schools of this country and of other countries 
developed, how the high school started and flourished, how the present 
organization of the elementary school was obtained from Prussia, and how it 
has been reorganized in the past few years. In early chapters there are 
discussions of the problems of compulsory attendance, of the cost of edu- 
cating the individual, and of school finance, of the organization of the board 
of education and its relation to the teacher. Following these come concrete 
discussions of simple facts that a good teacher must know about the school 
building, wise and unwise methods of grouping pupils in classes and of pro- 
moting pupils through the school. A clear discussion is given of the curric- 
ulum and its reorganization, the tendencies in the direction of specialized 
educational courses, and the extension of school activities in developing 
the relation between the school and the community. 

Psychology is drawn upon for discussions of individual differences. In 
this as in other sections conclusions are always based upon concrete educa- 
tional examples and not on abstract psychological speculations. The move- 
ment to standardize procedure and measure results is discussed. Then fol- 
low presentations of the problems and methods of teaching, of the manage- 
ment of the class, of the construction of school programs and the improvement 
of the marking system, of the supervision of health activities, and of scientific 
supervision. The book closes with a chapter on the training of the teacher. 

Not only students in normal schools and colleges, but also the new teacher 
struggling with school problems for the first time will find in this book a 
simple and clearly written discussion of the important problems with which 
he or she will come in contact. 

A new edition of public school methods—About two years ago there 
appeared a series of volumes dealing with methods, materials, and devices 
in the field of elementary education. The general name under which these 
volumes appeared was Public School Methods. The success of the first edi- 
tion encouraged the company to bring out a second in which is incorporated 
much additional material. This new edition contains seven volumes, six 
devoted to the teaching of elementary-school subjects and one containing 
a guide and index for the teacher’s use. 

To give anything like a definite idea of the kind of material found in the 
six main volumes, it is necessary to enumerate briefly the contents of each. 
Volume one is devoted to kindergarten, primary reading, primary language, 
story-telling, dramatization, games, songs, and construction work. In 
volume two nature-study, number, drawing, picture-study, spelling, and 


* Public School Methods. Chicago: School Methods Company, 1918. Seven volumes. 
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penmanship are discussed. Volume three contains material on primary 
geography, primary history, sanitation and hygiene, physiology, physical 
exercises, music, special day programs for primary grades, school and environ- 
ment, school house and grounds, organization and management, and charac- 
ter-building. In volumes four and five are found discussions of reading, 
language, and grammar, geography, elementary science, arithmetic, history, 
civil government, handcraft, and special day programs for intermediate 
grades. Such subjects as agriculture, construction work, spelling, penman- 
ship, drawing, picture-study and domestic science as they relate to the upper 
grades are treated in volume six. In this volume is also found material 
relative to psychology, adolescence, and principles and methods of teaching. 
The general plan followed in most cases in dealing with an individual sub- 
ject is first to present the work to be done in some detail, in some cases week 
by week or month by month. Then follow questions and plans, the whole 
including a great deal of concrete material. It should be added in concluding 
this paragraph that the last volume is more than a mere index. It contains 
excellent material on vocational guidance, the use of the dictionary, commu- 
nity centers, thrift, and personal and community hygiene. 


The authority and practical value of the work are vouchsafed by the 
fact that the editorial staff is made up of specialists, among whom are Pro- 
fessors Bagley, Hosic, C. A. McMurry, Hodge, Patty S. Hill, Katharine 
Martin, Frank E. Thompson, and Henry Turner Bailey, as well as Commis- 
sioner Claxton, Superintendent Evans, and Director E. F. Worst. The 
mere mentioning of these well known names should make the prospective 
purchaser of the set feel that the material can be relied upon ana that it is 
entirely up to date. 


The volumes should be helpful to the normal school graduate, who is 
often accused of being impractical before she has had time to orient herself 
in actual teaching. Such a collection of materials would save her much 
work and worry. The work should also prove of great value to the teacher 
who graduated from normal school several years ago, since in the various 
volumes she will find the most recent and most successful methods discussed 
by practical specialists. While the volumes will be of great service to both 
recent and remote graduates of normal schools, they will probably be of 
greater service to the thousands of teachers who have never found time for 
continued special training. Such teachers will find in the various volumes 
well recognized methods of teaching as well as material relative to manage- 
ment, organization, and principles of teaching, all of which is comprehensive, 
practical, and authoritative. 
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Two recent texts in the field of elementary American history.—Wholesome 
tendencies in text-books in history for grammar grades and junior high schools 
are embodied in two books which appeared during the early summer'. Both 
of these books contain much material not found in the traditional texts in 
this field. For example, one finds chapters on Big Business (1890-1916); 
The People’s Life (1900-1916); Business and Labor (1869-1890); The Indus- 
trial Revolution; The Development of Popular Education during the First 
Half of the Nineteenth Century; The Triumph of Industry; Immigration; 
Combinations of Capital and of Labor; Advances in Popular Education; 
and the Great War. 

In the matter of organization and pedagogical aids the books follow 
about the same plan. Chapters are of co-ordinate rank; there is no attempt 
to give large divisions and group chapters under them, as is done in other 
texts in the same field. Under pedagogical aids are included questions and 
exercises, problems for further study and references. There are occasional 
lists of important dates and outlines for review. The references in the Hart 
are old, most of them having attained their majority. In this particular 
feature the Beard and Bagley seems superior. On the whole, the books are 
on a level as to general merits. They contain much new material. The 
language in the Beard and Bagley will probably give seventh-grade students 
considerable trouble. The illustrations are also very poorly done. 

*C. A. Bearp ano W. C. Bactey, The History of the American People. New York: 


The Macmillan Company, 1918; and A. B. Hart, School History of the United States. 
New York: American Book Company, 1918. 


II. CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED IN 
MAY, JUNE, AND JULY, 1918 


A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


BeeLey, ArtHuR L. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1918. Paper. Pp. 74. $0.50 net. 

Goop, Harry G. Benjamin Rush and His Services to American Education. 
Witness Press, Berne, Ind. 1918. Pp. 283. $1.60. 


® Jupp, Cuartes Husparp. The Evolution of a Democratic School System. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1918. Pp. viii and 119. 

Jupp, Cuartes Husparp. Introduction to the Scientific Study of Educa- 
tion. Ginn and Co. 1918. Pp. xii and 333. 
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Jupp, Cuartes Hupparp. Reading: Its Nature and Development. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1918. Paper. Pp. xiv and 192. 
$1.00 net. 

Rospsins, Cuartes L. The School as a Social Institution. Allyn and 
Bacon. 1918. Pp. xxv and 470. : 

Wappie, Cuartes W. An Introduction to Child Psychology. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 1918. Pp. xi and 317. $1.50 net. 


B. BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADE TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


BacHMAN, Frank P. Great Inventors and Their Inventions. American 
Book Co. 1918. Pp. 272. 

Baker, Frankiin T. and THornpikE, AsHLEY H. Everyday Classics. 
Seventh and Eighth Readers. Macmillan Co. 1918. Pp. Seventh, 424; 
Eighth, 415. Each, $0.75. 

BaiLey, CarRotyn SHERWIN. Tell Me Another Story. Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 1918. Pp. xii and 335. $1.50. 

Dickinson, May Buss. Children Well and Happy. 1918. LeRoy 
Phillips, Boston. Pp. xiand 115. $0.60. 

Hamitton, SaMuEL. Standard Arithmetic. Books I, II, and III. American 
Book Co. 1917. Pp. xvi and 256, xx and 300, xxii and 374. 

Hart, ALBERT BusHNELL. School History of the United States. American 
Book Co. 1918. Pp. 505 and xxxiv. 

Hawkes, Lusy, Touton. Second Course in Algebra. Revised Edition, 
Boston. Ginn and Co. 1918. Pp. vii and 277. $1.00. 

Hervey, Waiter L. and Hix, Mervin. The Horace Mann Readers. 
Eighth Reader. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 1918. Pp. viii 
and 488. $0.80. 

Kitpatrick, Van Evrie. The Child’s Food Garden. World Book Co. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1918. Pp. 64. 

Lucia, Rose. Peter and Polly in Autumn. American Book Co. 1918. 
Pp. 176. 

Public School Methods. New Edition in Seven Vols. The Methods Co., 
Chicago. 1918. 

SmitH, GeorceE J. Longmans’ English Lessons. Third and Fourth Years. 
Longmans, Green and Co, New York. 1918. Pp. Third, 58; Fourth, 106. 

STRASBURGER, AMELIA, and CHANKIN, JosEPH. Systematic Drill in Arith- 
metic. Books I and II. Longmans, Green and Co. New York. 
1917. Book I and II. Pp. v and 122, x and 180. 
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Trarron, Gitpert H. The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1918. Pp. x and 288. $1.30. 

Taytor, Davin G. The Melodic Method in School Music. Macmillan Co. 
1918. Pp. xi and 171. $1.00. 


C. MISCELLANEOUS MATERIAL 


AsH, SHoLtom, The God of Vengeance. Stratford Co. Boston. 1918. 
Pp. 99. $1.00. 

CarNneGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL Peace. Publication No. 15. 
The Imperial Fapanese Mission. 1917. Washington, D. C. 1918. 
Pp. 125. 

Tue GENERAL Epucation Boarp. Report of the Secretary. 1916-17. The 
General Education Board, 61 Broadway. New York. Pp. 92. 


Myro? AUL. Bugle hymes from France. Mid-Nation ublishers. 
Myron, P Bugle Rh q F Mid-Nat Publis! 


Chicago. 1918. Pp. 138. 

Oris, EowarpO. Tuberculosis: Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. New York. 1918. Pp. xix and 328. 

DepaRTMENT OF Epucation, Crry or New York. Annual Report of the 
Supervisor of Lectures to the Board of Education. 1916-17. Pp. 105. 

A Bulletin of Information Concerning the Public Schools of Richmond, Ind. 


Ballinger Press. Richmond, Ind. 1917. Pp. 70. 
Scuuttz, James Wittarp. Bird Woman. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. 235. 
1.50. 
The Post Mark Collection Book of the U. 8. of A. Brother Cushman, The 
Corners, Montclair, N. J. 1916. $1.00. 


Publications of the YERKES OBSERVATORY: 


Hare, Georce E. and Exterman, Ferpinanp. The Rumford Specto- 
heliograph of the Y. Observatory. Vol. III. Part I. 1903. 

Hate, Georce and Kent, Norton A. The Spectrum of the High Potential 
Discharge Between Metallic Electrodes in Liquids and in Gases at High 
Pressures. Volume III, Part II. 1907. 

Stocum and Oruers. Stellar Parallaxes Derived from Photographs Made 
with the Forty-Inch Refractor. Vol. 1V, Part I. University of Chicago 


Press. Chicago. 
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